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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


We are glad to see that public attention is beginning to be turned 
to this interesting subject, which is so little known among us. Our 
age has been called one of wonders ; and perhaps it deserves this title 
in nought more than in what it has effected for the melioration of the 
social and intellectual situation of man. But in the general pursuit of 
improvement,—in the eager search after a cure for the evils which 
afflict society as a whole, or any of its members,—little attention has 
been given to a class who have strong claims upon our sympathy, and 
whose misfortune may be greatly lightened: we mean the Buinp. 

It is strange that the blind should have been overlooked by philan- 
thropists as they have been ; the godlike impetus to do good on earth, 
has urged many to seek the maniac in his cell. and to break his whips 
and fetters ; it has made men enter the dungeon of the criminal, and 
substitute mercy and reason for wrath and vengeance in his treatment ; 
it has carried them into the haunts of corruption, and made them take 
the wretched and despised outcast by the hand, and try, by kindness, 
to win him back to the bosom of society ; nay, it has taught the very 
dumb to speak, and given ears and tongue to those unfortunate beings, 
to whom perpetual silence made the world a moving sepulchre. 

We have our Magdalen Societies, our Prison Discipline Societies, 
our Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and numerous others of a 
similar nature ; but amid all this, the blind, with stronger claims upon 
our sympathy than any class of the afflicted, and with greater capacity 
for improvement, have been entirely neglected. Until within a few 
years, nothing has been done for them any where, beyond the mere 
giving of alms; the blind man has ever sat by the way side, and 
men have answered his touching appeal of ‘ pity the poor blind !” 
by merely dropping their mite into his tattered hat; but they have 
not understood the appeal which the blind have ever made, like him 
who sat and cried—* Jesus of Nazareth, have mercy on me!” Yes: 
mercy and attention to their situation, and not mere alms, is what 
the blind have called for, and called in vain. 
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‘* We are beings like you,” say they; ‘‘ we have the same organiza- 
tion, and the same feelings, if not the same powers,—and do not bow 
us still lower by the humiliating debt of charity ; but, take us by the 
hand, have a little pains, a little patience with us, and teach us to do 
something to cheer the dark blank of our existence ; give us something 
to occupy our thoughts, and our hands, and enable us to be less de- 
pendent on charity.” 

Such are the wants, and such are the prayers of the blind; and 
although we cannot make clay, and open their eyes, we can grant all 
they ask, and make them happy and useful. But it cannot be done by 
the mere giving of alms, or by the establishment of institutions for 
their reception ; this is the old and beaten track ; it behoves us to do 
more, to strive to diminish the evil, by striking at its roots, and to seek 
for the means of enabling the blind to become, in spite of their in- 
firmity, active and happy members of society. 

A little attention only is necessary to convince any one that much 
may be done to rescue this unfortunate class from the humiliating de- 
pendence in which they have heretofore been placed; any one may 
convince himself of the possibility of the blind becoming distinguished 
scholars, and useful members of the learned professions; and, what is 
more important, one may see that, by proper intellectual and physical 
education, they may be enabled to earn their own livelihood by the 
labor of their own hands. It is our intention to demonstrate these posi- 
tions ; and if we succeed, we feel certain that the public will in future 
feel an interest in the means proposed to accomplish so desirable an 
end ; for, if we call to mind every person one has ever known who was 
born blind, it will be recollected that he did not repine and mourn over 
the want of sight ; that he did not make himself miserable by envious 
comparisons of his situation with that of others ; but that he was com- 
paratively happy, and that the greatest obstacle to his being more so, 
was his dependence on others. ‘‘ Make us but independent,” say the 
blind, ‘‘ and we envy you not your eyes.” 

We shall cite a few instances of the great mental acquisitions, and of 
the astonishing powers of certain blind men; but we dare not select 
the most wonderful; for although the public might indulgently at- 
tribute our own belief of them to good-natured credulity, it would, per- 
haps, reject them as impossible. 

Not to go back then to olden time, when some enthusiastic philos- 
ophers considered that blindness so sharpened the reflective and calcu- 
lating powers, that they put out their own eyes,—thus closing the 
windows of the body to trim the lamp of intellect; not to mention the 
wonderful Diodorus, or the blind guides who led travelers across the 
deserts of Africa, we will come to modern times, and speak of men 
about whom there is the fullest and most indisputable evidence. 

During the last century there flourished at the University of Cam- 
bridge, in England, a distinguished philosopher, named Nicholas Saun- 
derson, who was born blind. This man became one of the professors in 
the university, and lectured most admirably upon mathematics, and every 
subject connected therewith ; and every year astonished and delighted 
his audience, by his ingenious dissertations on optics, light, colors, &c. 
He was a man of most extensive erudition, and a great philosopher ; 
but what most astonished those who knew him, was the perfection to 
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which he brought his remaining senses; his hearing was so acute, 
that he could detect the minutest intonations of the voice, and judge 
very shrewdly of the character of any one with whom he conversed 
ten minutes ;—on coming into his room he could tell, by the sound of 
his cane on the floor, or by the echo of his voice, whether any of the 
large furniture of his room had been removed, or been changed from 
one side to the other. 

The perfection of his touch was often tested in the examination of 
ancient coins; for he could run over a cabinet of Roman medals, with 
his fingers, and distinguish the true from the false ones, when the 
difference was so slight as to puzzle connoisseurs, with both eyes open, 
to find it out. 

Another distinguished man of letters, who has flourished within a 
few years, was the Rev. Dr. Blacklock, of Scotland, who was born 
blind, and yet become a most chaste and ripe scholar, an able divine, 
and a beautiful poet ; he published a volume of poems which bear all 
the marks of genius, and in which, by an extraordinary power of 
description of the visible creation, he proves to us, that had Hlomer and 
Milton been born blind, instead of losing their sight in after life, they 
might still have reared those splendid monuments of mental power, the 
immortal Iliad and Paradise Lost. 

Dr. Henry Moyes, Professor of Chemistry and Philosophy in Man- 
chester, England, was another striking exemplification of the great 
powers of the blind; for, without the least sight, he became a most 
able and interesting lecturer, and gained the love and esteem of all 
who knew him. 

We might relate many other instances of the extensive acquirements 
of such blind men as have been happy enough to have their minds 
well cultivated, and who make good the assertions of Reed, Locke, 
and other philosophers, that there is hardly a subject in the wide field 
of knowledge, which may not be mastered without the assistance of 
sight. One would suppose, of course, the fine arts to be an exception ; 
but it is not entirely so; for there flourished, oniy a few years ago, a 
blind statuarist, in Austria, who executed in marble a very good bust 
of the emperor. 

There are many living examples too of the great powers of the blind, 
and of the eminence to which they may raise themselves ; for instance, 
M. Paingeon, Professor of Mathematics in the French University at 
Angiers, and M. Rodenbach, a distinguished member of the Belgian 
Congress, whose spirited speeches every one has seen in the news- 
papers, without once suspecting that he was entirely blind. It is in- 
deed wonderful, at first thought, that one without sight should be such 
an eloquent and persuasive speaker, or that he should take a leading 
part in a revolution, as Rodenbach has done. 

But we have one more instance to relate, and one which would, 
perhaps, be rejected as incredible, were it not to be proved by the best 
evidence ; it is that of John Metcalf, about whom papers may be found 
in the transactions of the Philosophical Society of Manchester. Met- 
calf being blind from infancy, was very much neglected, and roamed 
all over the country during his boyhood ; his first occupation was that 
of teamster and guide. During the winter, when the earth was covered 
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with snow, or during dark nights, he used to act as guide, from 
one place to another, to those people who had eyes but could not see. 

This blind man became so perfectly acquainted with every hill and 
valley, every tree and rock, even, about the Peak of Derbyshire,—he 
knew the bearings and distances of places so well, that he formed 
plans of the country, he proposed and effected many advantageous 
changes in the directions of the roads, and actually laid out the route 


from Wilnslow to Congleton himself. 


A writer of veracity remarks of him—“ His talents for taking plans of 
the country are so extraordinary, that he finds constant occupation. 
Most of the routes on the Peak of Derbyshire have been changed ac- 
cording to the directions and indications given by him. Having met 
him one day alone, as he usually is,—and feeling out the lay of the 
Jand,—I questioned him about his new road, and was utterly astonished 
at the precision and minuteness with which he described the different 
kinds of soil over which it passed. Having observed to him that there 
was one place where it was marshy, he said it was the only one about 
which he was anxious, fearing lest his positive orders, for the deposite 
of a large quantity of gravel there, would not be fully obeyed.”’ 

This is an extraordinary case, but it is well attested; indeed, we 
have ourselves seen so many extraordinary instances of the great 
powers of the blind, that we have no doubt of those of Metcalf. We 
have known young men who roamed all over the country alone, by the 
help of a cane and a pocket-compass ; who rode fearlessly about on 
horseback, and who would mingle with ease in society, and take their 
part in many of its amusements, such as the waltz, chess, cards, &c. 

Indeed, one may every day meet blind persons who have been 


properly neglected, if we may so express ourselves,—for neglect is 


better for a blind child than the excessive attention which they gen- 
erally receive, and which prevents the development of their faculties ;— 
We say, you may meet such persons almost every where, who go about 
the streets, and from town to town alone. We know of an instance, in 
our immediate neighborhood, of a young man entirely blind, who 
accomplishes every year long journeys on foot and alone. If it be 
asked, How he avoids running against objects? we can only say, it is by 
bringing his sense of hearing to a degree of perfection which makes it 
differ from ours ; if he approaches a tree of any size, he perceives that 
the air sends back a different feeling to his face ; and in the open air 
he can easily avoid an object as large as a horse or a man. 

In fact, in the infant institution for the education of the blind in 
this city, one may find blind persons who go about the streets alone, 
who most readily find places to which they have once been led, and, 
by the aid ofa map, can find houses which are described to them, 
and to which they have never been; they trace the streets first with 
their fingers upon a map, which has them marked in raised lines ; 
they know that they must turn so many corners, go such a dis- 
tance, and so many doors from such a corner, they will find such a 
place. 

When they come to an opening in the street, they know, by the 
sound of their footsteps, whether it is a court closed up at the end, or 
whether it is a wide or a narrow street ; they can tell by the feeling of 
the atmosphere whether a house is immediately upon the street, or 
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whether it has a space and a railing between it and the side walk. In 


fact, if one follows them, one will be surprised to find that instead of 


groping along, as it would be supposed they must do, and feeling, with 
their hands or their cane, of the houses and the corners, that they walk 
boldly forward, seeming to see with their ears, and having landmarks 
in the air, if we can speak so paradoxically. 

But it is not merely by the performance of these apparently difficult 
things that the blind excite the surprise of a reflecting person, and fill 
him with admiration of that Divine Goodness which has given to man 
senses capable of almost indefinite perfection when closely cultivated ; 
but the blind, by numerous examples of every-day occurrence, show us 
that when they have been properly instructed, they can gain their own 
livelihood by the werk of their own hands. 

Now, we say, it is singular that with so many remarkable instances 
of blind men who have risen to eminence, in all ages, and distinguish- 
ed themselves as scholars, as poets, and as musicians; with so many, 
too, who by uncommon exertion have gained their own livelihood, the 
inference was not sooner drawn that the blind, as a class, might be 
educated, and have their powers so improved as to become useful and 
happy members of society. But, unfortunately, such individuals were 
regarded merely as passing wonders, and the class have remained 
neglected. Indeed, more was done for them out of civilized Europe, 
and among the Pagans, than within it. We learn that in Japan many 
blind persons were kept, at the expense of the government, as a sort 
of living library; for, instead of having the history of the country 
written in books, the events were related to blind men, who committed 
them to memory, and repeated them to young blind men, kept in the 
same establishment, and thus transmitted them from age to age with 
the greatest fidelity. It must have been a singular sight to visit this 
library of walking books, and to have consulted these talking archives. 
Instead of pulling down a musty folio, to seek for an historical fact, 
you would walk up to a blind man, and ask if he were the depository 
of the records of such and such a century ; and he would answer, Yes! 
or else, that his neighbor, farther on, was the right volume ; and then one 
might ask him a thousand questions, and, turning over the tablet of his 
memory, as the leaves of a book, learn at the same time the matter 
in question, and the opinion of the recorder besides. 

We observed that, notwithstanding the frequent example, in all ages, 
of blind men rising to distinction, in spite of the obstacles which nature 
had seemed to place in their way, no inference was drawn from this fact, 
in favor of the whole class of the blind, until within a very few years, 
when a humane and philosophic Frenchman, the Abbe Hauy, being very 
much struck with the performances of some blind musicians, asked him- 
self the very natural question, of whether these men, who performed only 
by the ear, could not be taught music scientifically, by having the 
notes cut out of pasteboard, or some other substance, and made tangi- 
ble tothem? This having been ascertained to be very feasible, he 
went on to the subject of letters, and found he could print books with 
raised letters, which the blind could read themselves. Here, then, was 
a clue to the whole business ; he had found a new avenue to the minds 
of men, and ascertained that they possessed eyes in their fingers’ ends, 
which needed only to have objects properly adapted to them, to enable 
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the blind to see. He went on with the subject of printing ; he con- 
structed maps, with threads and wires to denote boundaries, rivers, 
&c. and instructed many pupils in his own house. His zeal and his 
perseverance was so great, that he effected the establishment of several 
iustitutions for the education of the young blind, in different parts of 
Europe, which were supported by the governments; but this great and 
good man, who may be styled the Father of the Blind, died before the 
completion of his labors ; and having left the subject in a very imper- 
fect state, it has unfortunately found no one to resume it and carry it 
to perfection. Institutions were established, however, all over Europe ; 
and although the system of their education is far from being perfect, 
one Cannot imagine a more delightlul sensation, than that created by 
seeing one of these establishments filled with blind children. All 
know what the blind generally are; how helpless, how inactive, how 
utterly unable they age to create resources for passing their time use- 
fully and pleasantly ; they sit moping in the chimney-corner, an object 
of pity, and a heavy charge to their friends. But in these institutions 
they are all busy, active, industrious, and happy; you look into the 
workshops, and you see them all eagerly following their different occu- 
pations of weaving, or basket-making, or mat-making, shoe-making, 
W&e.; and when the hour of work is over, they scamper away to their 
play-ground, and run about, and play, and laugh, and shout, with all 
the merriment of seeing boys. ‘Thev do almost every thing for them- 
selves, that other children do; the bell rings in the morning, and 
within a half anjhour they are expected to have made their beds, dressed 
and washed themselves with great neatness, and be ready in the 
chapel for prayers. When they are engaged in their books, you see 
the roused intellect gleaming in their animated countenances ; they 
seem to devour the words of the author with extraordinary relish ; and 
when they all take their instruments, and join in music and singing, 
they seem so happy, so animated, so full of enthusiasm for the subject, 
that they become the objects of your admiration rather than your pity. 

The principle, on which the education of the blind is conducted, is 
to endeavor to place eyes in their fingers’ ends, and to adapt all the 
apparatus of education to this new kind of sight. For this purpose, 
they have books printed with raised letters: maps made, by putting 
strings on the surface, to indicate boundaries; points, to indicate 
towns, &c. Now, if you will reflect a little upon the operation of the 
sense of touch, you will perceive that the impression which it conveys 
to the mind, must be more vivid and correct, on many subjects, than 
that conveyed by the sight. In fact, who does not know that the touch 
serves to correct the deceptions into which the sight leads us? the 
infant, who stretches out its fingers to grasp the flame of the candle, 
learns, by the touch, that it is not to be handled with impunity; and it 
is probable, that the infant can have no idea of the distances or mag- 
nitude of objects, and that every thing appears at first in a confused 
mass close to the eye. Several interesting experiments, showing this 
fact, have been performed on blind persons, restored to sight by sur- 
gical operations, One young man, to whom a mirror was presented, 
felt on the back part of it for the image, and not finding it, he was 
exceedingly puzzled, and asked, with much surprise, which was the 
lying sense, the touch or the sight? 
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We have said that the touch may convey to the minds of children 
much livelier and more correct ideas of many subjects, which they 
study, than the sight does; let us take the geography of any country ; 
in studying that of Massachusetts, for instance, children learn the 
boundaries of the state, the rivers, counties, the towns, &c. and give 
them so much attention, that they can at any time find them upon the 
map, with the assistance of the written names; but blind children 
learn to find places by their relations to each other, and by their bear- 
ings and distances from other places—which are the important things 
to know; and this they do without the written names. ‘The seeing 
child can find Northampton without any difficulty ; but present to him 
a natural map, with the coasts, rivers, the counties, towns, &c. 
marked, but not lettered, and he would be puzzled to find it; because, 
in studying geography, he has thought more of the word Northampton, 
which he saw printed on the map, than the precise position of the 
town; a blind child, however, recollects, that on the Connecticut 
river, in a line westwardly from Boston, and within the limits of the 
county of Hampshire, is a point, representing the town of North- 
ampton. Now, we ask, which child has the most correct notions of 
geography ; the one who finds places by the aid of their written names, 
or the one who can place his finger upon any point of a map merely 
outlined ? 

The same principle holds in many other studies, where the blind 
being obliged to make a greater meutal effort, consequently obtain a 
more vivid and lasting impression than seeing children. In arithme- 
tic, particularly, they learn to effect much more by mental effort than 
seeing children ; and there is little doubt that a class of blind children 
will not only advance, pari passu, with a class of seeing children, in 
mathematical studies, but that they will outstrip them. 

In music, the disadvantage of not being able to read notes, and per- 
form at the same time, is more than counterbalanced by the greater 
precision of the ear. The blind never sing out of time ; hence Pagan- 
ini, on visiting the blind school at Paris, and hearing the musical per- 
formances, declared that he never had before an idea of correct accord 
in time. 

The blind have this great advantage over seeing persons—that their 
reflective and abstractive powers are undiminished by attention to that 
endless succession of trifling events, which force themselves upon the 
sight, and which gives to us the habit of gazing listlessly about us. 

Then, let it be considered, that what is to others a task is to the 
blind pure recreation, and a positive pleasure ; a blind child, who can- 
not mingle with the sports peculiar to its age, sits moping alone, and 
dozes its hours away in painful idleness; but, if he has the means of 
study, he flies to them as to a feast or a sport. He may obtain a perfect 
knowledge of mathematics, of languages, of history, &c. nor, indeed, 
do we know a subject in the wide field of science, except perhaps anat- 
omy, and the fine arts, of which the blind may not become masters. 

The only difference, then, between the blind and seeing persons, as 
scholars, is the greater obstacles which lie in the way of the first, in 
the acquisition of knowledge ; these obstacles, however, are all sur- 
mountable by greater application, and by the invention of artificial 
means to favor their progress 
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There can be no doubt in the minds of any of those who have vis- 
ited the noble institution in our country, for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, about the propriety, nay, the necessity, of continuing to 
support them. But the blind have an infinitely stronger call upon the 
public sympathy and public charity, than the deaf. A deaf and dumb 
boy or girl may be put to any trade, and by a little attention, can be 
easily taught it, so as to acquire a livelihood; they can get their 
bread, by the labor of their hands, without any peculiar course of edu- 
cation; but the blind cannot do it without a residence in an imstitu- 
tion where every thing is adapted to their wants. 

While on this subject, we may notice a question which is often 
asked, viz. Whether blindness or deafness be the greater evil? are the 
blind or the dumb the most unhappy? These are questions asked 
every day. If we should give our own opinion, it would be, that 
blindness is the lesser evil, and that the blind, as aclass, are much hap- 
pier than mutes. If, however, one should consult the mutes, they will 
express their preference to their own lot, and give him to understand by 
eager signs, with what horror they should look upon an exchange of 
their seeing for the speaking faculty. On the other hand, if you con- 
sult the blind, they will answer readily and decidedly, that their lot is 
infinitely more enviable than that of the deaf and dumb. What an 
admirable regulation of Providence, by which the affliction of each 
class is the means of comparative happiness to the other ! 

It has been well said, that for a poor man it would be preferable to 
lose his hearing and speech; but that to a rich one the loss of the 
eyes would be infinitely preferable; and this, because the dumb can 
earn a livelihood by the labor of their hands; and the blind, with 
money, can supply most of their wants, and, with a guide and a reader, 
can have much enjoyment. 

The education of the blind, however, by enabling them to earn their 
own livelihood, will establish the balance in their favor; indeed, with- 
out it, their lot seems the most enviable. Are not the blind, generally, 
more cheerful, more free from repining, and from jealousy, than the 
mutes? A mute, ever so well instructed, is placed in society, precisely 
as a man would be in a foreign country, where but one in a thousand 
knew his language. Few know the language of the mutes, nor will it 
ever become general ; whereas, the blind man may mingle with spirit 
and advantage in any conversation. ‘To picture their situations, let 
one suppose himself sitting, toward evening, in a social circle, and 
prolonging the conversation until complete darkness hid the faces of 
the speakers—would the delightful sensation of being among dear 
friends be diminished ? would the accents of affection drop less sweetly 
upon the ear, that the eye could not rest upon the face? It may be 
said that imagination fills up the blank, and that memory presents 
still the image of those about us; and so it does to the blind man; he 
has given, in imagination, outline, and form, and expression, to every 
one whom he meets ; his sense of hearing enables him to judge most 
accurately of the height, and age, and dispositions of persons about 
him; and when he hears benevolence and sweetness of soul breathed 
in the tones of a melodious voice, he at once figures to himself a 
beautiful face and graceful form; and he is shocked if you tell him 
that such a person is ugly. The means of obtaining information are 
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certainly far greater for the blind than for the deaf; there is nothing 
to be read by the deaf which the blind cannot hear read, while the 
infinitely richer and more varied mine, which is explored by conversa- 
tion, is almost entirely shut to the deaf. 

The eye is soon satiated with gazing; the most beautiful picture 
loses its charm when every line and every shadow become familiar, 
and the sweetest face, after a while, interests only as it is the mirror of 
the mind. Now, the blind man possesses a key to the secret avenues 
of the soul, which we entirely overlook; and by his exquisite sensi- 
bility of hearing, and his long attention to the intonation of the voice, 
he learns to judge of character with a degree of accuracy and precis- 
ion that is astonishing to inattentive observers. Beware how you con- 
verse with a blind man, if you have any thing on your mind that you 
would wish to conceal, or if you attempt to counterfeit a character that 
is not your own; for, depend upon it, he will perceive it quicker than 
a person with two eyes. 

Most persons are more or less hypocritical in their intercourse with 
the world, and have the habit of dressing and bedecking their counte- 
nances just as much as they do their persons ; and they think that if 
they only smile, and look complacently on those to whom they 
speak, they have drawn a curtain over the only opening by which the 
workings of their minds can be perceived; but the blind man is not 
imposed on by appearances ; he is not dazzled by a smile, or a bright 
glance ; nor can mere words weigh with him, unless they bear the 
impress of sincerity in their tones. 

There is not, we will venture to say, more variety in the shades of 
the human countenance, than in the intonations of the human voice ; 
and, as the countenance varies with every varying motion of the mind, 
so does the tone of the voice change, as the chords of feeling are 
stretched or refaxed. Most people pay no attention to this fact; they 
can keep their countenances under control, but think not of the voice ; 
and it is upon this thread that the blind man seizes to guide him 
through the labyrinths of the human heart; hence, we say, many 
blind persons will pronounce with more shrewdness upon the character 
of an individual, with whom they have conversed ten minutes, than 
most seeing persons with the aid of eyes and ears both. 

To convince one’s self of how much we all neglect to cultivate our 
senses, we have only to ask any shrewd blind man the difference in 
the height of two persons who may be talking to him, and if there is 
a difference of a few inches, he will tell it by the direction in which 
the voice comes to his ear. Ask him also the difference in the ages of 
persons, and he will tell you, unless the difference is very small, or 
one of the party should be a lady of a certain age. 

We have not yet mentioned the capacity of the blind for being taught 
to write, and it will readily be granted that this is one of the most for- 
midable difficulties for a blind person ; yet they can learn, and many 
of them keep up a correspondence by letter with their distant friends. 

Ingenious methods have been tried to enable the blind to write and 
to read themselves what they have written, by having a gummy ink 
which was liquid enough to run in the pen, but which would soon 
harden in raised lines when exposed on paper, or by having a gummy 
ink, on which sand could be thrown, and stick ; but, for many reasons, 
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these have been laid aside ; and the best way for the blind to write, is 
just as any seeing person does with a pencil, having a piece of paste- 
board with raised lines under his paper, to enable him to write straight ; 
in this way, any one may conceive that he could write with his eyes 
shut. 

In order to read what they have written, or to read the writing of 
other blind, the best way is to prick the letters through paper, and feel 
them on the opposite side ; to effect this rapidly, types are made filled 
with pin points, arranged in the form of letters, and stamped through. 

The method of writing by knots on a string, similar to the Quipos 
of the Indians, is so useless an affair, that it merits no attention. 

If, then, the blind are capable of receiving so excellent an educa- 
tion, even with the very imperfect system which has been invented for 
them, is it not a great error to yield ourselves up to the common pre- 
judice of regarding them merely as objects of pity ! is it not unworthy 
the character of our age to neglect any possible means for raising so 
large a class of our fellow beings from the neglected and degraded sit- 
uation in which they are generally left ? 

The blind are not mere objects of pity; they are beings, endowed, 
indeed, with one sense less than ourselves, but they possess the others 
in a much higher degree of perfection, and it is our fault if they do 
not receive their share of the attention we give to the education of 
youth. 

Nothing but prejudice has or will prevent the blind from becoming 
first-rate teachers of music, of the dead and living languages, of math- 
ematics, and many other sciences. Nothing but predjudice would 
prevent an educated blind man from finding employment as a counsel- 
lor at law, or becoming an able and efficient preacher of the gospel. 

There can be no difficulty in convincing any intelligent and unpre- 
judiced person, both by reasoning, and by the strong demonstration in 
the persons of eminent blind men in all ages, that blindness is not an 
insurmountable obstacle to the pursuit of science, and surely no char- 
itable or conscientious person can hesitate about the imperative duty 
of society, in providing the means of so educating the blind. But 
there are others who are less charitable, and less humane, and who 
will cry cui bono ? to all this. To such persons other considerations are 
to be addressed, and they are considerations, too, worth the attention 
of every wordly man, viz. that the blind, if properly educated, are 
capable of earning their own livelihood, by the labor of their own hands. 

Here political economy steps in for a share of attention. Most men 
are charitable only at certain seasons, or by fits and starts; but self- 
interest never sleeps; and if the blind can appeal to this passion, they 
may be certain of rousing attention. Some people disregard their claim 
on humanity, but instantly attend to it in another shape, and reason 
in this way—‘‘ If the blind can be made to work for themselves, they 
will not become town paupers, and we shall not be obliged to pay 
taxes for their support; so we will attend to this matter of their edu- 
cation.” 

Now, when one reflects on the great number of blind that exist 
every where, one will feel that it becomes an important object, even in 
an economical point of view, to provide them the means of supporting 
themselves, which can only be done by a peculiar method of teaching. 
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We have, in this state of Massachusetts alone, four hundred blind 
persons; and probably in the whole United States, at least ten thou- 
sand. Blindness is one of those circumstances as necessarily entailed 
on the human family, as deafness or any other evil, and it will always 
exist about in the same proportion, in the same countries. 

The public may be surprised at this statement; but so it was 
when it was first told how many deaf and dumb existed amongst us ; 
but there is no doubt of the fact; the blind necessarily are secluded 
from the public eye ; they are condemned to a life of inactivity; they 
sit neglected by the firesides of their relatives, or are put out of the 
way, and cooped up within the walls of an alms-house. How many 
are there, with hearts as warm, and feelings as aspiring as our 
own, whose powers are crushed by inaction, who sit in ever-during 
dark, and listlessly while their long years away, without even the conso- 
lation of Sterne’s poor captive, of etching with a rusty nail on a little 
stick, the number of their days and nights; for to them there is no 
change— 

** Morn comes and goes— 
Sut brings no day ;”’ 


and the whole of their existence is but one long and cheerless night. 

Such, we say, is the situation of hundreds of our fellow-creatures 
who are afflicted with blindness; but how would they be changed, 
could we light within them the lamp of inteilect; could we cultivate 
their minds and their physical powers, and lead them forth to take 
their places in society; could we transform them from listless, moping, 
ignorant dependants, into active, intelligent, and happy members of 
the common family of man! 


SHOANKAH SHAHPAH. 


NorninG is more dangerous than contempt. No doubt a great portion of 
the human family seem to have been born only to be despised ; and it appears 
certain that there is more matter of scorn than of approbation in this best of all 
possible worlds. It has been said, by a wise statesman, that this is emphatically 
the “ Age of Slander; but we doubt his conclusion. Wherever we turn our 
eyes we see vice, folly, or weakness ; so that, in nine cases out of ten, we must 
speak ill of a man, if we speak of him at all, or we shall do violence to truth. It 
seems to us, that this should rather be called the age of ill-natured sincerity. The 
said sincerity ought to be checked ; for its consequences are often as injurious to 
the plain speaker as to the subject of his discourse. There is no animal so contempt- 
ible as not to possess some means of retaliation; not even a skunk. A mouse 
once bit a philosopher, and so slipped from between his fingers. The word 
canaille cost France as much blood as would have floated her marine. But—this 
is loitering by the way side, and we must proceed with our story. 

Once upon atime, there lived a man who was, probably, more despised by his 
fellows than ever any other man was,and that forno fault of his own. His place 
of birth was the Kahpozhah village, on the upper Mississippi. His occupation was 
that of all Kahpozhahs, namely, hunting; and his name was Shoankah Shahpah, 
or the Dirty Dog. He was first called the Dog, because, like Richard the Third, 
he was born with teeth, and the cognomen was given him on account of his 
habits. 

Shoankah Shahpah came into the world halting ; that is, one of his legs was 


shorter than the other. His eyes were of a delicate gooseberry green ; he squinted ; 
his nose was too small, his mouth too large, and his neck too short. Besides, his 
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back approximated very nearly toa hump. In short, he was the ugliest boy ever 
seen. Among civilized men, he might have been suffered to exist quietly ; but 
among Indians an ill-made person is a monster, and there is no delicacy to pre- 
vent him from being hourly reminded of his deformity. The poor Dog hada 
dog's life of it. He was obliged to carry wood and other burthens, with the 
women, becanse, said his parents, the Great Spirit had especially fitted his back 
fora load, and the divine will ought to be accomplished. In summer, he was 
posted on a scaffold in the corn-field, from morning till night, and was not per- 
mitted to descend with the other lads for food or recreation. The birds, said his 
mother, would never come where such a face as his could be seen, and it was fit 
that it should be put to the only use of which it was capable. Moreover, she was 
not over careful to carry food to his solitary station, so that he learned the meaning 
of the word starvation early. When the kettle was lifted from the fire, the biggest 
spoon was handed to him, as corresponding marvelously with the dimensions of 
his mouth. In journeys, it was always recommended to him to walk apart from 
the rest, on hill-sides, where the difference between his supporters would be of 
advantage. Contrary to the universal custom of Indians, his parents often beat 
him. The girls laughed at him; the boys avoided his company, or sought it only 
to offer him abuse and violence. Jn a word, if he was not hated, he was despised 
by all. Thus deprived of human sympathy, he sought that of the brute creation. 

He had a dog as ugly as himself, for he was not permitted to call any other 
beast his own. However, what the animal wanted in beauty, he made up in sa- 
gacity and affection. He attended his master like his shadow, slept with him, 
hunted with him, and fought for him. The terror of his teeth saved Shoankah 
Shahpah from many ablow. Besides, the creature was very useful to the family. 
Hle was wont to find tortoises, badgers, and other animals in the prairie; and in 
the spring, would catch as many young waterfowl as would suffice to feed all the 
inmates of the wigwam. As this was before fire-arms were known in that quar- 
ter, the animal was really a treasure ; and, as he would hunt only at his master’s 
bidding, Shoankah Shahpah became a person of some importance in the family. 
Thereupon his five elder brothers grew jealous, and began to hate the dog and 
the dog’s master, more than before. 

It happened that, one day, as our homely hero was ranging the prairie, he came 
to a grove of wild plum-trees, and having eaten his fill of the fruit, he took some 
away, intending to carry them to his mother. When he was nigh home, he met 
his brethren, who insisted on devouring the plums on the spot, and treated his filial 
intent with great scorn. He was now, they said, almost a man, and it would 
become him more to beat a woman, than to show any childish regard for her. 
However, Shoankah Shahpah persisted in his design, which was the first time he 
was known to disobey any command of any of his relations. Angry at such 
unheard of insolence, his affectionate brethren proceeded to use force. Our hero 
resisted, and being stout of heart and limb, beat them all. It is true, that his dog 
fought inore than half the battle. The baffed brethren carried the marks of his 
teeth and a bitter complaint to their parents, declaring, that if justice were not 
done thei, they would take itinto their own hands. And they began to fit heads 
to their arrows. ‘ 

A family council was forthwith held. Our hero told his story, truly, and his 
father, as well as some of the neighbors, were at first inclined to take his part. 
But it appeared that Ta Chakhopee, the oldest son, had been very severely bitten, 
and he was the mother’s favorite. being an uncommonly handsome lad. The old 
lady, therefore, seconded his complaint, commended his spirit, and wondered that 
so very ugly a boy as Shoankah Shahpah should have had the audacity to resist 
his will. (Indian mothers think any insult offered to themselves by their sons, a 
commendable mark of spirit.) This logic being enforced by much anger and 
many tears, sentence of death was forthwith passed and executed on the canine 
culprit. Shoankah Shahpah again felt himself without a friend. 

Our hero was at this time about twelve years old; consequently, he had 
learned to suppress his passions. He saw his dog immolated, without complaint, 
and was never after heard to mention what had happened. Yet strong feelings 
were hid under the crust of Indian apathy. This poor boy was inferior to none 
in intellect, or in any of the qualities which engage the affections. The next 
morning he was unable to rise from his couch by the wigwam fire. He shook— 
he trembled. The Kahpozhahs said they had never witnessed so desperate a case 
of the fever and ague. His mother brought him a soup, esteemed potent in such 
disorders. She even spoke kindly to him, and promised to give him another dog. 
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«“ Ah, Eenah!” he said, “ you cannot give me back Kuntoo.”” He pressed her 
hand, and, for once, the hag felt something like compunction. ‘* Would thou 
might’st die,’ she muttered, as she retired, ‘ for sure, one so very ugly ought not 
to live.’”” He heard her, and reached for a knife that hung nigh his head. His 
hand dropped, however, before it touched the weapon, and he said, ‘ No; I ought 
to die, but to die thus would be too like a woman.” 

Shoankah Shahpah remained three days in this feeble condition. On the 
fourth night the Chippeways attacked the camp. It was on the bank of the 
Mississippi. All fled, at the first onset; that is, all who were able to fly. Two 
remained behind. One was our hero; the other, his unnatural brother, Ta 
Chakhopee. The latter had had his thigh broken by a stone-headed arrow. The 
rest of the Kahpozhahs availed themselves of their canoes, and crossed the river. 
When they landed on the opposite bank, our hero’s mother missed her eldest 
born, and was soon informed of the accident that had hindered his flight. Ma- 
ternal instinct prevailed over every other feeling. She threw herself again into 
her canoe, and re-crossed the river. The night was dark, and the Chippeways, 
who were busied in plundering the village, did not see her. They had not yet 
entered her lodge. On entering, the first object that met her view, was Ta 
Chakhopee, writhing in agony. She lifted him upon her shoulders—for Indian 
women are used to heavy burthens—and bore him off. A loud shout told that the 
enemy was at hand. “ Am I not your son, too?” asked Shoankah Shahpah—the 
instinct of self-preservation prevailing, for the moment, over despair and despon- 
dency. “Yes,” said the woman, “ you are. lam sorry for it. I would have 
you dead, for your life can be of no avail to any one; but I would not have the 
enemy carry off your scalp; they will say that the Kahpozhahs are not men.” 
So saying, the old woman bore her favorite to the canve, and took him away 
unmolested. 

A Chippeway entered the lodge, and bent over the invalid. Seeing that he 
was alive, he raised his war-club,and shouted his war-cry. The next moment he 
fell backward, breathless. The sick boy had stabbed him with the very knife he 
had before intended to point against his own life. 

The day broke, and the Kahpozhahs were howling for the loss of their relatives 
who had fallen. Suddenly a boy walked into the midst of them, and fell. It 
was our hero. His mother had been mourning for his loss, and she would now 
have lamented his return, had she not perceived that he had a scalp fast clutched 
in his left hand. Many words are needless. Instinct had prevailed with him. 
After having killed the Chippeway, he had risen, notwithstanding his weakness, 
had plunged into the yiver, and swam across. In good time he recovered, and 
was considered a man among his people. 

Having now attained some rank, Shoankah Shahpah applied himself to the 
occupations in which the Kahpozhahs strove to distinguish themselves. He was 
less scorned than before, and he hoped to do such deeds as would cause his 
deformity to be forgiven. He hunted, and brought in more game than any other 
three of his tribe. The spoils of his chase were always given to his mother. He 
joined the war parties, and the tribes of the enemy had cause to sing well-aday. 
Still, he was a jest anda by-word. ‘He isa brave young man,’’ said an old 
warrior, “ but then he is so ugly.”’ “ He is a good hunter,” said an old woman, 
but my daughter never will abide him.” It may seem strange that his ugliness 
should have been such a bar to his happiness, especially among Indians, who care 
little for appearances ; but, reader, you lave never seen anything half so ugly as 
Shoankah Shahpah. It was in vain that he gave attention to his attire; the 
maidens still shuddered when he came nigh them. It was to no purpose that he 
was foremost in fight; when the strife was over, his comrades praised him, 
indeed, but wished that some handsomer man had won the honor. His mother, 
though she lived on his bounty, never ceased to reproach him. 

Shoankah Shahpah was himself keenly sensible of the disadvantages under 
which he labored ; but his native energy bore him up against every thing. It 
pleased him to know that the war-chief, though he never spoke to him in the vil- 
lage, always asked his advice when nigh the enemy. In ordinary times, his 
mother was wont to abide in the lodges of her other children; but when there 
was famine in the camp, she came to him. Fora while, he was satisfied to be 
respected ; but when his mother died, he felt a void in his heart, and when he 
saw his brothers married and beloved, he began to think that there was no good 
reason why he should not do likewise 
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Our hero was modest. He did not expect that one so foully featured as him- 
self could win one of the best workers of moccasins or planters of corn. He 
fixed, instead, on the worst tempered, most indolent woman in the tribe. She 
had already been forsaken by three husbands, and the Kahpozhah ladies said that 
she would never get another, unless Shoankah Shahpah should fancy her. She 
was of the same opinion herself, and therefore threw herself as much as possible 
in our hero’s way, perhaps because the prospect of single blessedness frightened 
her; perhaps because he was the only one who endured her humor patiently. 
She was the prettiest woman in the tribe, indeed, but as she was lazy and ill-tem- 
pered, she was not envied by the young women, or liked by the young men. 
Mere beauty is held in little esteem by Indians, though extreme ugliness dis- 
pleases them as much as it does other people. Shoankah Shahpah had no rivals. 
Yet it was long before his mistress consented to be his, or rather, it was long 
before he obtained the consent of her parents. When he had hunted for them 
three years, they could say him nay no longer. The day was fixed, the wedding 
feast was prepared, and the guests, that is to say, the whole village, heard the 
public crier publish the usual invitation. 

It happened that Ta Chakhopee regarded his younger brother with a cordial 
brotherly hatred. Our hero had outdone him in war and the chase, and what 
stimulated his ill will yet more, had borne all his jeers and insults with the 
utmost good temper. It is said that a staff is quickly found to beat a dog ; but 
our dog’s life had been so inoffensive, at least with regard to his own tribe, that 
his loving brother had not been able, thus far, to quarrel with him. But about 
an hour before the wedding should have taken place, the bride’s father sent her 
in quest of a load of fuel, and Ta Chakhopee met her in the woods. What he 
said to her, tradition saith not. Perhaps he set forth his brother’s deformity ; per- 
haps he promised her a preference over his three wives, and a life of idleness. 
Whatever his arguments were, when our hero went to claim his bride, he found 
her not; and the next morning he was informed that she had eloped with his 
brother. He neither sighed nor raved, as a white man might have done in such 
case, but comforted himself with the reflection that he had lost “ only a woman.” 
Nor did he, at least, apparently, regard the Job’s comforters who beset him on this 
oceasion. The men congratulated him on his disappointment, saying it must be 
matter of satisfaction to him, that he would have no ugly children; and the 
women told him that so handsome a youth as himself could not be long at a loss 
for a wife. 

Shoankah Shahpah forthwith applied to another elderly Kahpozhah, for his 
daughter ; for he was a persevering person, not easily discouraged. The old man 
agreed. So did not his daughter. Rather than marry so ugly a fellow, she 
repaired to the woods, and there, the next morning, she was found hanging to a 
sapling, as dead and stiff as the most ardent lover could desire. Such things 
sometimes happen among ourselves, but seldom before marriage. 

Our hero was now satisfied that he was not likely to be loved or respected 
among his own people. His heart did not break, however. The Deformed 
Transformed was not written in his time, and if it had been, he could not have 
read it. He had no taste for sentiment. Nevertheless, he had a tender heart. 
Seeing clearly that he could not mould himself to the liking of others, he re- 
solved to mould the liking of another to his own crooked person, and to live 
thenceforward as much for himself as possible. The course he took was such as 
would hardly have occurred to any other man. 

Early one morning he was seen promenading up and down the village, with a 
saddle on his back, and a bow in his hand. He sang his death song, too, to the 
great astonishment of the natives. One asked him if he was going to turn 
horse; another offered him a wisp of hay; but he did not heed them. He de- 
parted from the village, and bent his course south-easterly. 

At that time, there was a Fox village at the portage between the Fox and Wis- 
consin rivers. Our hero came within sight of it two nights after. He hid his 
saddle in an adjacent wood, and then set out to steal a horse ; for, be it remem- 
bered, nature had disqualified him for fast running. His business, too, should not 
be reckoned a breach of good manners or morals. Next to slaying a man, stealing 
a horse is considered, by the north-western Indians, the most honorable exploit a 
man can perform. This part of the business was soon accomplished. The best 
horse of a hundred was caught, saddled and secured, which done, Shoankah 
Shahpah waited patiently for the time when all men sleep soundest; that is, an 
hour or so before day-break. There was a strong breeze blowing, and our hero 
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set fire to the village to windward. The lodges were of bark, old and dry, placed 
in one continuous line, and very close together. The flames swept over them all 
almost instantaneously. Dire was the confusion. Dogs barked, men shouted, 
women and children shrieked. Some perished in the flames, many were horribly 
scorched. Of those who escaped unhurt, the greater number stood gazing on the 
fire in speechless horror ; but many fled to the shelter of the woods, for the night 
was cold. Shoankah Shahpah might have killed many of them, but it was not 
his object to attract pursuit. He met the fugitives boldly, and they fled shrieking 
froin his presence, for he had increased the natural terrors of his form and fea- 
tures, by a horrific application of paint. Moreover, a pair of buffalo horns rose 
from his temples—we cannot say, adorned them. The next day, all who had 
come nigh him, had astory to tell of having seen the evil spirit, and the mischief 
that had occurred was unanimously attributed to infernal agency. 

Just as the first streaks of gray appeared in the eastern horizon, Shoankah 
Shahpah found the object of his search. This was a little girl, wandering alone 
and crying for her mother. He laid hands on her, bore her to his horse, and was 
off ina moment. Her screams attracted no attention, and he made his escape 
unmolested, in the most leisurely manner. In two days he reached the Kahpozhah 
village, where he convened his fellows in the council lodge, and related his exploit. 
The first burst of applause having subsided, he spoke, in substance, as follows. 

‘Friends, none of you like me. [am alone in the village. I may hunt or 
make war for you, but it will not alter the case. You have no pity for me. You 
will not give me your daughters, and your daughters will not be given to me. | 
know that | am not such a one as men and women like to look upon, but I am a 
man for all that. O, that I had been born a fool as well as very ugly! Then you 
would have reverenced the Great Spirit’s willin me. Then | should not have 
been despised.* Then you would have given me a woman. But I must have 
some one to make moccassins and plant corn for me at any rate. This girl is mine, 
and none of you have any right to her. When she is old enough she shall be 
my wife. And as you will not suffer me to live for you, | mean henceforward to 
live for myself alone.” 

Shoankah Shahpah kept his word. He pitched his leathern tent apart from the 
tribe, and hunted, winter and summer, by and for himself. When invited to join 
war parties, as he often was, he invariably declined. His little captive, and a 
superannuated woman were the only inmates of his lodge, and to them he was 
most kind. The child soon forgot her native tongue for his, and learned to love 
him, hideous as he was. She so seldom saw any other male face, that she had 
little occasion to draw comparisons. Above all, she was always well fed and clad, 
and was never obliged to toil beyond her strength. The old woman told her that 
her lot was truly enviable. Yet Shoankah Shahpah was more disliked by his 
compatriots than he had ever been before. When he killed a buffalo, he did not 
invite all the Indians within twenty miles to devour it at once, but put by his 
superfluity for time of need. This conduct was voted stingy, and highly unbe- 
coming a Kahpozhah. Then, he never left his game in the woods or prairies for 
his women to bring home, and he assisted them to hoe and plant their corn-field ; 
a thing which the Kahpozhahs would not believe till convinced by ocular demon- 
stration. It was equal matter of astonishment, that he sometimes watered his 
own horse, and gathered his own fuel. So that, as he had assumed the avoca- 
tions of women, the Kahpozhahs voted him a woman, and never spoke of, or to 
him but with scorn. Yea, they robbed his little plantation on every convenient 
opportunity. 

The compelled selfishness of our hero went not so far as to make him neglect 
the duties of hospitality. When famine was in the tribe, all were wont to repair 
to his lodge, and the fruits of his industry were devoured by the lazy and improvi- 
dent. And as he took no particular pains to conceal his dislike of this immemo- 
rial custom, the contempt of his fellows increased. Nay, they found a malicious 
pleasure in making his efforts at independence vain. They lived upon him when 
there was no need, and followed him when he moved his lodge, out of pure spite. 
More than once they killed his dogs and horses, and the injury was attributed to 
the enemy. 

However, these wrongs were only committed at intervals. During the better 
part of the year, Shoankah Shahpah lived by himself. Besides, he had an infalli- 
ble way to get rid of the most troublesome of his persecutors. This was by 

* Idiots are regarded by Indians as inspired persons, and are treated with great respect and at 
tention, 
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shocking their superstition, which he had mind enough to despise. He would 
step across their legs and weapons, or trample on their medicine bags, after which 
they considered themselves under a spell. Imagination often wrought its due 
effect, and the individuals suffered accordingly. Their arrows missed, their 
enterprises failed. Some of them actually “threw away their bodies,” and died 
wilfully by the hands of the enemy. As our hero was wont to apologize to those 
whom he thus offended, he escaped their resentment, and was only considered a 
very careless and unlucky person. His conduct, however, made his quondam 
associates more sparing of their visits. 

Having few eyes to please, our hero became negligent of his attire and person, 
even beyond the common custom of Indians; therefore, the Kahpozhahs called 
him Shahpah, or the Dirty. 

Among those who visited Shoankah Shahpah, Hakhakah, his youngest brother, 
came oftenest. He often reminded the Dirty Dog that they were born of one 
mother, and rebuked those who made wanton mention of his physical defects. 
To such scoffers he would say, that they ought to do such deeds as his brother 
had done before they presumed to show their wit at his expense. But what pleas- 
ed our hero most was, that Hakhakah did not seem selfish in his brotherly love. 
When he came, he usually brought something to make him welcome. And if he 
gave some article of Indian finery to the young Fox girl, as he often did, he said, 
in so doing, that his brother's wife ought to look at least as well as the native-born 
daughters of the tribe. Ina word, Shoankah Shahpah was always glad when 
his brother came to his lodge, and always sorry when he went away. 

One day, as our hero was returning trom the buffalo hunt, he reflected on his 
brother's kindness. ‘* At last,’ said he to himself, “ there is some one who loves 
me. It cannot be that le may eat at my expense, for he always brings more into 
my lodge than he carries out. Tle cannot love me on account of what I have 
done to the enemy, for it was small merit on my part. Any one in my unfortu- 
nate circumstances must have done the same, or more. He is truly a good broth- 
er, and he shall have the best morsel of the cow [ have killed. I will sit down 
and cut off the hump for him.” 

As he said these words, our hero came in sight of his own lodge, and saw, in 
the distance, a man riding away from it with a woman behind him. Nevertheless, 
he dismounted and began the operation he had meditated. When he had done, 
he repaired homeward. [lis old woman told him, on entering, that he would 
never see his intended bride again. He was to have married her within a week, 
but now his hopes were ended. The secret of his brother's affection was explain- 
ed, and his Fox had been nothing loth to repay it in kind. ‘ No matter,”’ said the 
wronged warrior, ‘ you will remain with me yet. But I wonder that she should 
not love me, after all my kindness.’”’ ‘ There is nothing to wonder at,” returned 
the old woman. ‘ The girl had eyes, and could not help seeing the difference 
between you and Hakhakah. As for me, I shall go and live with her, for I love 
her asif she were my own child. They say you are a stingy man, but surely you 
will not grudge your brother a wife. And if you were to give him your lodge 
and your horse, also, the Kahpozhahs would think better of you than they do.” 

The proud heart swelled, nigh to bursting ; for the plan of happiness which had 
filled it for seven years was destroyed ata blow. But he did not give his grief vent 
inwords. He struck his tent, bound it upon his horse, and put the bridle into the 
old woman’s hand. Tell my brother,” said he, “ that a woman is but a small 
gift, and that I therefore also bestow on him the means to keep her. Even he, 
shall acknowledge that Shoankah Shahpah’s heart is as large as his mouth, and 
that is not a small one.” 

Our hero remained by his fireside, after the woman had departed, chewing the 
end of bitter faney. He thought of what he had done through the whole course 
of his life, and the reflection was not agreeable. It has been said that a deformed 
body always is the cause of some distortion of mind; but such was not the case 
in this instance. Shoankah Shahpah was not given to words; few Indians are ; 
and he had not been used to retort on those who insulted him. But he felt their 
insults keenly. Now,” thought he, “ [have nothing to hope from my own 
people. I have destroyed their enemies, and they respected me not. 1 have 
relieved their necessities, and they thanked me not. I was to have had a wife, 
and my brother, my elder brother, who should have been to me as a father, took 
her from me. I took a captive, and she heard only what I chose that she should 
hear. She would have loved me; nay, she did love me; but my younger brother 
turned her love aside. All the Kahpozhahs hate me. It cannot be because I am 
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ugly ; for they honor some who are almost as much so as inyself. They must be 
a bad people—they return evil for good. No doubt they wish me dead; but I will 
not die—that would please them. I will go to the Chippeways. It is likely they 
will kill me, and if they do, so much the better. But, perhaps, they will let me 
live among them.” 

He rose and went northward. A few days’ travel brought him to Sandy Lake. 
There, while the Chippeways were performing a Wawbeno, the Kahpozhah walk- 
ed into the midst of them. “ Kill me, if you will,” he said, baring his bosom. 
“Tama Kahpozhah; but I am also ‘ worthy of pity.’ ”’ 

The fame of the deformed warrior had reached Sandy Lake long before. At 
his first appearance the Chippeways bent their bows, but seeing that he came in 
peace, they soon laid them aside. A Kahpozhah prisoner was luckily present, 
who acted as interpreter. When they were informed that their enemies had re- 
fused to allow one of their bravest warriors a wife, and had, in a manner, driven 
him from among them, they rejoiced. They saw that he was deformed, indeed, 
but familiarity had not associated his deformity with contempt. More than all, he 
had thrown himself on their pity, an appeal that Indians seldom disregard. They 
made him a feast and smoked with him. An old Chippeway, who was almost 
as ugly as himself, adopted him as a soa, and gave him his daughter to wife. 

Shoankah Shahpah lived on very good terms with the Chippeways. They 
were a graver people than his own tribe; and, as their country was sueh as to 
oblige them to use their most strenuous exertions in order to live, they had no 
time to laugh at him, if, indeed, they had been so inclined. They often asked 
him to go with them against the Kahpozhahs, but he always refused. He had 
now a wife and child, he said, and if he should be killed they would starve. Be- 
sides, if he should shoot an arrow into a Kahpozhah camp, he might shed his own 
blood. These arguments were esteemed suflicient, and he was permitted to be, 
what he wished to be, a good hunter. 

Thus passed three years of his life, at the end of which he found himself in a 
Chippeway encampment, in the Big Woods, on the borders of the territory of his 
proper tribe. Coming home one day from his daily hunt, he found the camp de- 
serted. It had been attacked in his absence by the Kahpozhahs. Among the 
eorpses he saw those of his wife and child. He staid not to gaze on their muti- 
lated bodies and scalpless heads, but took the track of the fugitives and soon 
rejoined them. They told him how a body of Kahpozhahs had fallen upon them, 
and required him to identify several individuals by the marks they deseribed. 
“It was the chief,” said one, “ who set fire to your wigwam, and who slew your 
wife. He had the tails of three rattlesnakes in his hair.”’ ‘* Was he a tall man? 
had he four scalps on his robe ?’’* cried our hero. ‘The answer was in the affirm- 
ative. ‘ Had he a scar over his left eye ?’’ continued Shoankah Shahpah. “ He 
had—he had,” exclaimed half a dozen Chippeways at onee. “ It is well,” said 
the Kahpozhah, “ | gave him that scar; it was my brother, Ta Chakhopee.” 

Hereupon arose a clamor. Some of the men and all of the women insisted that 
he should be killed on the spot. But he represented that to kill him would be 
the surest way to give his brother pleasure, which was assuredly not their desire. 
“ But,” he continued, “I have borne long enuugh. The Kahpozhahs have 
offended me all my life, and it is time that I should requite them. Take my life, 
if you will; I value it not; but I would fain live tobe revenged. Be guided by me, 
and you shall destroy the whole band of them, and perhaps me also. You can 
kill ine afterwards ; and if you do not, I can easily find means to die.”’ 

This reasoning appeared conclusive, and the life of Shoankah Shahpah was 
spared. The men demanded that he should instantly lead them against the ene- 
my ; but such was not his design. ‘ Wait till the river breaks up,” he said, “ and 
1 will give your grandchildren something to talk about. Trust to me, and you 
shall be fully avenged.” The Chippeways had confidence in him, and waited his 
leisure ; but he was occasionally asked when he intended to sing his war song. 

The ice of the Mississippi broke up, and the river began to rise. On the morn- 
ing when it was ten feet above its usual level, Shoankah Shahpah declared that 
he had a revelation from the Great Spirit. ‘Send arunner to Sandy Lake,”’ said 
he. ‘He will there find Pishikee, who was the first to run from the Kahpozhahs, 
leaving his family to perish, and who carried a Siou arrow away in his body, 
stricken with palsy. He will not recover till we are all avenged.”’ He then pro- 


* The achievements of an Indian are painted on his robe, ao that he may be identified by those 
who know him in battle. 
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ceeded to state that the Great Spirit had commanded them, through him, to de- 
scend the Mississippi in canoes, and to follow his directions in all things. 

Some of the Chippeways suggested that, as the dreamer was himself a Kahpo- 
zhah, it might be his intent rather to lead them to death than to vengeance. ‘The 
majority scouted the idea. ‘“ Look at him,” they said. ‘“ Does he not look like 
one who has just held intercourse with the great Manitoo? See, who can look 
in his eyes? He is lame no longer. He is really handsome, were it not that his 
glance scorches. Let us follow him, for it is the will of God.’ The others sug- 
gested that it would be as well to send to Sandy Lake to ascertain the condition 
of Pishikee. Shoankah Shahpah heard the proposal with scorn, but he offered no 
opposition. A runner was despatched, who found the wounded Chippeway in 
the condition our hero had indicated. On his return, all declared their intention 
to obey the will of the overruling power. Shoankah Shahpah planted his war- 
post, sung his war-song, and the rest followed his example. After this, they got 
into their canoes and floated down the stream. 

With fear and misgiving they paddled through fifty leagues of the enemy’s 
country, when, at last, they came in sight of the falls of St. Anthony. A long, 
narrow island divides the cataract in the middle. The lower end of it lies among 
the boiling rapids, the upper is in smooth water. In summer, the river is forda- 
ble quite across, but at the time of which we speak, nothing could have resisted 
its current. 

The Chippeways drew their canoes upon the upper end of the island, and by 
Shoankah Shahpah’s direction went to encamp at the lower end. Then, having 
given certain directions to the elder warriors, he crossed the stream opposite to the 
upper end of the island, and directed his way through the prairie to the river, 
since known by the name of St. Peter. 

On that stream, as he had expected, Shoankah Shahpah found the Kahpozhah 
band encamped. They had just returned from their winter hunt. As he drew 
nigh their camp, he heard their song of triumph, and his blood boiled when he 
saw that they were dancing around the scalp of his late wife. It was stretched on 
a hoop, and borne aloft on a pole, and the Kahpozhahs were ranged round it, in 
concentric circles. Shoankah Shahpah broke into the centre. ‘ You are exulting 
over the hair of a woman,” he cried. ‘If you will be guided by me, you shall 
have the scalps of many men to gladden your eye-sight.”’ 

Hereupon his countrymen gathered round him, and heard how he had sojourned 
with the Chippeways, with the sole purpose, as he said, of destroying them. He 
had led a score of them far into the Kahpozhah country, and they were now 
encamped on the upper end of the island, in the middle of the falls. 

The Kahpozhahs thought not of doubting his story. Such an instance of trea- 
son, as a doubt would have implied, had never been heard of by any of the tribe. 
Besides, Shoankah Shahpah was known as an eccentric person, and it did not 
surprise them that he had chosen to reside, for a while, among his natural ene- 
mies. They, therefore, did even as he advised. They carried their canoes across 
the prairie eight miles, on their shoulders, to the Mississippi, which they reached 
at midnight. 

They embarked a mile above the falls, and pushed into the middle of the 
stream. Shoankah Shahpah, and his elder brother were in the canoe that took 
the lead. The former steered. The night was pitch dark; nota star peeped 
through the curtain of the dark, and there was no noise heard, save the tremen- 
dous roar of the falls. 

As the hostile armament drew nigh the island, a solitary light glimmered onthe 
shore. ‘ There,’’ cried our hero, “is the camp; pull for it. If you do not pull 
now we are lost.” The current swept them down like a mill-race. Shoankah 
Shahpah began to sing his death song, for he felt the motion of the rapid, and 
knew that the success of his plot was certain. Thus ran his desperate ditty :— 

* Ye would not let me live, be it so, be it so; 
Ye called me dog, ye gave me scornful words ; 
Ye said my form was crooked like a bow. 

Now know, my brothers, that the dog has teeth ; 
Now feel how deep the bow can send the shaft. 
Ye would not let me live, be it so.” &c. &c. 


He purposely pitched his song high, so that his notes overpowered the hoarse 
voice of the waters. At that signal, a hundred fires blazed on the shore, and the 
devoted Kahpozhahs saw that instead of being at the upper end of the island, they 
were within a few yards of the pitch. They also saw a numerous band of Chip- 
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peways standing with poles in their hands to push off the canoes, in case any of 
them should reach the shore. It was all over with them. Shriek after shriek 
announced the fate of the canoe-men as they plunged successively. What words 
passed between the Dirty Dog and his brother, during the few moments between 
the death song and the consummation of the plot, can never be known; but the 
Chippeways saw them grapple with each other just as the canoe was about to 
plunge. 

Three hundred Kahpozhahs perished that night. The next morning, the Chip- 
peways crossed the prairie and exterminated their wives and children. The tribe 
has not recovered from the blow to this day. 

The bodies of the Dirty Dog and his brother were found far below, fast locked 
in the death-grasp. The rest of the drowned men served the Mississippi eagles 
and ravens for food more than a month. It is said that even now their ghosts 
may be heard to scream about the falls every stormy night. 


THE AFRICAN MOTHER. 


An African mother, for bewailing her infant, from which she had just been separated, by a 
negro trader, was literally scourged to death. Moreete. 


Own Afric’s coast, at morning dawn, 
A stately ship her sails unfurled, 
And, bounding like a forest fawn, 
The waves beneath her bowsprit curled 
So gaily o’er the deep she went, 
She seemed as by a spirit sent. 


A crowd was on the sunny shore, 

Pac 

That watched the bark as on she sped, 
And, high above the surge’s roar 

Was heard the wail of souls that bled ; 
For, ‘neath her decks she bore to sea, 
A hundred souls that once were free. 


She was a ship from Cuba’s strand, 
And they, who friends and kinsmen mourn, 
Were snatched from home and native land, 
From all life’s blessings rudely torn, 
To toil, and waste, and bleed, and die, 
Beneath a burning tropic sky. 


In vain they plead, in vain they ask 

One moment more their eyes to bless ; 
And but one more to live and bask 

In friendship’s ray and love’s caress ; 
Their ruthless drivers raise the scourge, 
And check, not stop, the heart’s deep surge 


But there was one, whose ceaseless moan, 
Nor angry frown nor lash could quell ; 

From whom life’s joys were ever flown, 
Who could not break affection’s spell : 

A mother she, who fondly pressed 

Her infant to her straining breast. 


“‘ T cannot leave thee, oh! my child! 
To cold neglect and savage scorn ; 
Thou ‘It perish in some dreary wild, 
My first, my best, my only born! 
Oh! worlds could not repay to me, 
The loss, my darling babe, of thee ! 
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She ceased, and nearer to her breast 
She drew her child with close embrace ; 
And gazed, and gasped, and then caressed, 
And poured her tears upon his face ; 
While he returned them all as erst, 
And then it seemed her heart would burst 


“Oh! wilt thou not,” she wildly cried, 
‘“« My dearest infant take with me ? 

His soft embrace will cheer my ride, 
Across the dark and foaming sea. 

Ah! yes, I see the tear-drop start,— 

I know thou canst not bid us part!” 


But man knows not the golden chords 
That vibrate in a mother’s heart, 

With harp-like tones,—too sweet for words,— 
That to her life a soul impart ; 

A music, even whose slightest breath 

She ever hears, and feels till death. 


Her cruel master bade her cease, 
And fiercely scourged her naked back , 
But still, her cries and tears increase, 
Her very life-strings seem to crack ! 
“T cannot, will not, cease,” she sobbed, 
“When of my child thus rudely robbed ! 


“ Tell’st thou a mother to be still, 

When all her dearest hopes are crushed ? 
Go, move yon everlasting hill, 

Go, bid the howling winds be hushed ; 
Or tell the sea to cease its roar, 
The breaking surf to quit the shore ; 


‘But ne’er command a mother’s breast, 
Its sighs to check, its sobs to quell ; 
The sun shall sink to endless rest, 
Ere thou canst break the holy spell, 
That binds a mother’s heart! Go—go— 
My hot tears will not cease to flow !” 


She wept, she sighed, she prayed, in vain ! 
Her boy was trom her bosom torn ; 

And she with burning, maddened brain, 
Was swiftly to the slave-ship borne, 

Still struggling for her tender child, 

With shrieks that echoed through the wild. 


At length she stood upon the deck, 
And gazed her last upon the shore, 
And then her groans she could not check ;— 
“ My boy! I ne’er shall see thee more !” 
Her master, savage vengeance took, 
For that deep groan and parting look 


With cords her hands were tightly bound, 
And fastened to the blood-stained mast ; 
The lash descends, and from each wound, 
Her youthful blood flows thick and fast ; 
Till worn and sunk, she feebly cried, 


‘My child! my only child !”’ and died! 


Cc D.D 
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OUR VILLAGE GARDENER. 


Very few of our good towns-people could afford to keep a gardener, 
and most of the beautiful gardens which flourish around ‘ the meetin’ - 
us-hill’”’ were cultivated by the diligent hands of their owners; but for 
the good taste and judgement which appears in their arrangement, our 
village is indebted to its first grand horticulturist, Hannibal Sampson. 
Hannibal had been in the employment of some great man in New- 
York, under whose auspices he obtained his noble profession, and his 
dusky bride, the beautiful Violetta, of whom he often spoke to us with 
many tears, for she died a few months after their marriage, and left his 
cottage all desolate. Then it was that Hannibal first grew weary of 
the ample and luxuriant gardens which it was his vocation to cultivate, 
and which gave such credit to his fostering care. He was tired of his 
home, and every spot he had ever seen. His organ of inhabitiveness 
shrunk and withered quite away, and, breaking loose from all the ties 
of gratitude and interest which bound him to the place of his nativity, 
he came away, toward the bleak north-east, and traveled on, until he 
reached our pretty village. Little dreamed he then of the important 
services he was to render it. He designed to go to ‘‘ Canada or 
Maine, or somewhere furder off,’ when he left home ; but the little 
waiter at the tavern was named Violetta. ‘‘ He did n’t tink ’ere was 
noder Viletty in dis world.” So he tarried among us, and Violetta 
became Mrs. Sampson, and Hannibal became our village gardener. 

To the east of Shanobie hill was a small shop, which had belonged 
to Major Huntington, the blacksmith, who, being deceased, had no 
farther use for it. Hannibal obtained it, with the yard adjoining; a 
wretched piece of ground it was, but he managed to break it up, and 
lay it out in squares and diamonds, and make beautiful things grow in 
it, to the utter astonishment of the whole town; while Violetta scoured 
and white-washed the shop, rendering it a very palace of cleanliness. 
‘Truly, *‘ all men shall praise thee when thou doest well to tiyself.” 
So every body praised the gardener and his wife, and they received 
many little useful presents trom the generously-disposed of our com- 
munity. All who could afford it, were happy to employ Hannibal a 
week, or, at least, a day or two, in the arrangement of their own 
grounds. 

For my knowledge of these events, as they came to pass before my 
time, I am necessarily indebted to my seniors, in whose minds, it must 
be confessed, the remembrance of them appears to have become “ dim, 
like reflected moon-beams on a distant lake.” 

After the lapse of one or two years, it seems, the decayed organ of 
inhabitiveness began to revive and grow again. ‘Then Hannibal re- 
membered his forsaken home, the place where his first love ‘ was 
composed to rest with many tears.” He bethought him of the mag- 
nificent garden which it was formerly the pride of his heart to beau- 
tify and to watch with unreposing care. His own, he protested, ‘ was 
a dry-good-for-notten corner, and so /eetle, he could n’t swing a hoe 
round in it;”’ and then “ he was tired to death of Viletty, so awkward 
and countrified—no lady—did n’t desarve such good name.” And 
the climate did not agree with him. Our northern latitude was too 
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cold. He was *‘ frozen tiff, summer and winter; nius go home to 
New-York.” Full vainly did his bride remonstrate, upbraid him with 
his cruelty, and threaten to marry again as soon as he should have 
departed. He signified his total indifference to her sorrow and her 
future conduct, and marched away, congratulating himself that he was 
going to a warm and civilized country. 

Violetta was inconsolable. Her full brown cheeks faded to yellow, 
and graduaily flattened away. ‘The solitude of her lonely cottage 
became frightful to her, and, upon one trifling pretext after another, she 
spent whole weeks in wandering about the village. She “ could n’t 
bear to stay at home—heard bad noise round the house, day and 
night—thought Hannibal must be dead, and that was his ghose.”’ 

Johnny Pettis was old Gen. Pettis’s freedman. He had been his 
slave, but was, at this time, a voluntary laborer on his master’s farm, 
receiving a small salary in consideration of his services. He had 
always been an admirer of Hannibal’s cottage and garden, and it 
grieved him to the heart that they should be forsaken by their master, 
and neglected by their mistress, with whom he sympathized most cor- 
dially in her melancholy bereavement. He never wondered that she 
did not like to stay alone, for he went down to her house one day, and 
‘heard noise that sounded purty considible like a ghose—did n’t doubt 
it was Hannibal’s ghose ; for he had seen a man at tavern that come 
right from New-York, and said small-pox and yaller-fever both been 
there, and had not heard any such name as Hannibal Sampson spoke 
of there.” Violetta felt nearly convinced that he must be deceased, 
and her grief knew no bounds, until the compassionate Johnny volun- 
teered to take charge of the cottage and garden, provided he should 
be allowed the hand of its fair owner. She then dried her tears and 
hesitated. ‘ What if Hannibal should come back?’ Johnny was 
quite sure that he never would, but promised, in case he should do so, 
that he would immediately surrender the castle and the lady to their 
rightful lord, and seek for himself another home. So they went down 
to the lawyer that same evening, and he united them in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, for which Johnny paid him, as he promised to do, like 
a gentleman. People said the lawyer did very wrong, but he declared 
he had certainly forgotten that he ever married Violetta to any one be- 
fore. He might possibly have forgotten. He was an old man, and 
very probably his memory was become frail and treacherous. 

In process of time the cottage of Johnny Pettis became abundantly 
replenished with children, insomuch that the honest parents were 
obliged to toil severely for their maintenance ; but the father could 
make brooms and mats, and the mother could wash and iron. ‘The 
parish assisted them a little, and so the poor people were “ got on” till 
the eldest girl, Cleopatra, was twelve years of age, and the eldest boy, 
Cicero, was eleven, when they were placed in good families in the 
neighborhood. ‘The other seven remained still under the care of their 
parents. 

One day Johnny had gone out to sell his brooms, and Violetta was 
at home with the seven babies, when Hannibal suddenly appeared 
among them. It was some time before the poor woman could recover 
herself so as to reply to his rapid and numerous interrogatories. 
‘* How did she do?” ‘* Where dem children come from?’ ‘ Why 
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did n’t she keep the house cleaner?” &c. She told him she waited a 
good while after his departure, until she thought he was dead, and 
then she married his old friend ; but she would send the latter away 
directly. Hannibal insisted she should send away the children also, 
but this she peremptorily refused to do; and he gave up the point, as a 
wise man should, when he finds that the cost of maintaining it will be 
greater than the value of the thing contended for. 

It was well that Johnny was not there to witness Hannibal's first 
tones and expressions of dissatisfaction, as his feelings would undoubt- 
edly have been injured, for he was a very good-natured man. Violetta 
met him a short distance from the house, and hastily informed him of 
the unexpected guest. ‘‘ Now Johnny,” said she quietly, “‘ you ’mem- 
ber what you said.” Johnny acknowledged his long-forgotten promise. 
Possibly his memory was invigorated by a recollection of the physical 
superiority of his rival. ‘‘ But wait till after dinner, Vilet—den 1 ‘II 
go.” So he went in with a very pleasant smile. ‘‘ How you do Han- 
nibal?” said he, shaking his hand cordially at the same time ; ‘ did n’t 
I take good care Vilet?” ‘“ Yes,” replied Hannibal, rather sullenly, 
““wish you had n’t—take care of her myself now.” ‘So you shall,” 
said Johnny, “ I go away after dinner.” ‘* Wish you take the young 
ones with you,” muttered Hannibal in an under tone. Violetta did not 
hear him, and Johnny made no reply. Poor fellow—the thought of 
leaving his little paradise had saddened him a trifle, notwithstanding 
his assumed indifference. He had persuaded himself to believe that 
Hannibal was certainly dead, and nothing on earth could have surpris- 
ed him more than his sudden appearance. He had toiled cheertully 
and untiringly for that numerous family, and now, just as they were 
beginning to help themselves, and lighten his care a little, he was to 
be turned out upon the world alone, while they were transferred to the 
guidance of one who cared not for them. And whither should he go? 
His old patron had long slumbered in his grave, and nobody wanted 
his assistance just at that time, for haying and harvesting were over, 
and there was nothing “ particular’ to be done. Some people 
laughed at Johnny, and told him he had nobody to blame but himself. 
Others pitied him, alleging in his behalf, that he did not really know 
the difference between good and evil, which was quite true of him. 

After dinner, Johnny looked once at each of the children, and once 
at Violetta, and then went out and sat down upon a log, on the oppo- 
site side of the road. He leaned his head upon his hand, and wiped 
away asingle tear with his ragged sleeve. ‘‘ ‘The world was all before 
him ;” a cold, cold world itis. Presently he started up as if he thought 
he had been losing time, and marched off in heroic style to the 
“Tucker woods.” In the thickest part of the wood, about half a mile 
from Hannibal’s cottage, there was a little cleared spot, and there 
Johnny began (no man forbidding him) to dig a cellar about eight feet 
square, and two feet deep, which he afterwards encircled by a wall, 
three or four feet high, composed of clay and stones, and then covered 
the whole over with bits of plank which he begged here and there. 

Johnny’s longitude was very little greater than his latitude—a cir- 
cumstance which seemed altogether convenient and fortunate, when 
considered in its relation to the style of architecture in which his 
house was constructed. Indeed, when he stood quite erect, on tiptoe, 
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with his head raised, as he always did after he fancied he had said a 
remarkable witty thing, his greatest altitude did not probably exceed 
five feet; but then his generous expansion to the right and left, and on 
all sides, his princely circumference amply compensated him for his 
less than regal height. Notwithstanding his multifarious cares, and 
the deep sorrow of his kind heart, Johnny was always plump and in 
good case; the fact could not, at any time, have been disputed. 

He left an opening in his roof for the egress of smoke and heated 
air. ‘Chere was no need of a window, as there were plenty of chinks 
through which Johnny peeped out, and the fresh air peeped in. But 
where he obtained a door, I have quite forgotten. Some one must 
have given him an old fire-board, or a calf-door, (the door of a calf- 
pen) for I recollect he had a door when we went up to see him and 
Hannibal Sampson, whom as yet we had known only by report. A 
splendid looking African we found the latter; tall, well dressed, and 
dignified. He received us with great courtesy, and invited us to come 
again. We were delighted with him. How could the misguided 
Violetta have forgotten him for the sake of little fat Johnny Pettis. 
* What a fall was there, my countrymen !” 

With considerable difficulty we (the school-girls) discovered Johnny’s 
hut. We were terrified at seeing it, for the smoke was issuing from 
every chink, and we supposed he was all on fire; but looking in, we 
found him sitting, quite at home, upon a wooden block, cooking some 
little fishes which he had just taken out of the river. He was leaning 
over them, as they broiled upon the coals, and contemplating them 
with great apparent affection. He left them, however, and came out 
to greet us; but while we remained there the steam did not cease to 
rise from his heavy black curls, which clustered naturally around his 
glossy receding brow. Yes, it was nature that did this for poor John ; 
he was no dandy, and would have taken no pains to curl his hair had 
it been ever so beautiful or abundant. He was exceedingly glad to 
see us, talked and laughed incessantly about nothing at all, accepted 
very gratefully some trifling things we brought for him, and yet, we 
left him with very sad feelings, though we could not have told exactly 
why we should be sad. But a human being, cut off from human sym- 
pathy, is a melancholy subject for contemplation. Alas! alas! could 
we read the mind through the countenance, how many such might 
we not discover, surrounded though they may sometimes be, with 
smiling faces and apparent comfort. There is one blessed friend with 
whom all should seek acquaintance, and to whom all should look for 
sympathy and aid; a friend, who will never disappoint those whose 
confidence is reposed in him. 

Long before the wintry snows had melted away, and the April 
showers desisted from their ‘“‘ continual dropping,” half the people of 
our village had engaged Hannibal to ‘come and fix up their gardens 
a little ;’ otherwise [ think he would have decamped again, he was so 
thoroughly disgusted and wearied with the prattling and crying of the 
seven babies, besides being utterly discouraged by the expense of pro- 
viding tor them. But he stayed among us one summer, and many a 
long-neglected enclosure, thistle-covered bank, and weedy corner, ap- 
peared in sudden beauty, and blessed the kind and clever hand that had 
rescued them from obscurity, and brought them into honorable notice. 
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Well remember I, how neatly he arranged my mother’s garden. It 
was a rich and fertile piece of land, and he laid it out very ingeniously 
into rectangular and triangular beds, where speedily arose the hearts’- 
ease, the marigold, the bachelor’s-button, the four-o’clock, and many 
other equally rare and valuable plants, to bear grateful testimony to his 
judicious care. ‘There was never another such gardener as Hannibal 
Sampson, and never, probably, will there be a superior one, as all the 
village will unhesitatingly aver. 

At ten in the morning we used to go out to carry him his luncheon 
of beer and gingerbread, and then he would lean upon his hoe, and 
discourse to us most feelingly and eloquently about the wonderful and 
superb plants which grew in the famous country, New-York. If he 
had only the roots or seeds, he would gladly give them to us, but they 
were not to be obtained in this country, so he could only deseribe 
them tous. But his description was so graphic, that we could see 
them all distinctly, inthe ‘ mind’s eye.” How beautiful they must have 
been, if his account of them was a correct one, as undoubtedly it was. 

Soon after the setting in of autumn, Hannibal’s cottage took fire, 
about the middle of one cloudy night. It had but one story, and but 
one room, which circumstances were particularly favorable to the dis- 
covery of the fire, and the escape of the family. Johnny Pettis opened 
his door to them all, and as many of them as conveniently could do so, 
went into it. Hannibal himself, being so tall, was obliged to seek 
shelter under a tree, and the lord of the mansion being so very plump, 
felt himself straightened within his own premises, after the arrival of his 
numerous guests, and went out to repose beside his old friend. Mean- 
while, the poor cottage was burning to the ground. The people of our 
village are excellent sleepers, and very few of them saw the blaze. 
Those who did, if any such there were, forgot to ring the meeting- 
house bell, and we never had an engine; so the building was lost. 
Early the next morning, (all the inhabitants of our town are early 
risers) when the melancholy catastrophe was rumored about, the select- 
men assembled together, and decreed that the unfortunate family 
should be allowed the use of the ancient house, which was formerly 
owned by the widow Blaney, whe had been for some time deceased. 
Since her death it had remained unoccupied, on account of a supersti- 
tious apprehension in the minds of many, that her disembodied spirit 
was still hovering there; the selectmen did not believe that departed 
souls are ever permitted to be among the living, and they scrupled 
not to make this humane disposal of a dwelling which would otherwise 
have remained untenanted and useless. 

Hannibal had no fear of any thing which is not material and tangi- 
ble. He therefore repaired directly to the forsaken house, with the 
wife and the seven children; and they endeavored to make themselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit ; but he could never feel 
contented there ; and before the winter came on, he again bade fare- 
well to Violetta, and departed to the land of wonderful plants. He 
did not live to reach his distant home, and the tidings of his death 
brought real sorrow to the hearts of all his friends, all whose gardens 
he had beautified. Poor Violetta would have died with grief, had it 
not been for the kind attentions of Johnny Pettis, to whom she was 
afterwards married. I said afterwards,—the widow imagined it woul: 
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be indecorous to marry until two or three weeks should have elapsed 
since her husband’s decease, and therefore the wedding was postponed 
a fortnight, when it was celebrated with due solemnity, and the good 
wishes of all the neighborhood. 

Johnny’s castle is still to be seen in the Tucker Woods ; and any one, 
who is disposed to question the authenticity of this veracious story, is 
requested to go thither and examine it in person for the satisfaction of 
his own mind. Jobnny’s children hold their gambols there, and he 
himself goes often to look at it, and to remember how snugly and 
independently he used to live there, during the days of his exile. 

EVERALLIN. 


A KENTUCKY BALL. 


Ir came to my ear, somewhere in the latter days of old “32, that 
there was to be a great ball on Christmas evening at squire G————’s 
tavern, B——— county, Kentucky; and that, as ‘* Christmas comes 
but once a year,” all the beauty of said county, and of two or three 
adjoining, would grace the occasion, Such an opportunity of wit- 
nessing one of the characteristics of the good old state of Nanctuck, 
was not to be lost; so I hired a horse, (N. B. I paid for him,) and rode 
for the scene of action, where | arrived about six o’clock, P. M. 

Bat little preparation was necessary to mingle in the festivities which 
had commenced an hour previously ; for, you must know, country folks 
are not shackled by fashionable hours ; and I entered the room, where 
all was life, among nether appendages at least. I instantly felt at 
home, though I knew hardly a soul; for | saw that every one was 
pleased with every one’s self, and every body else’s self, and that en- 
joyment was the order of the evening. 

It is one of the peculiar gifts of these untutored Kentuckians, to set 
at ease all around them, by the unostentatious cordiality of their man- 
ners, and the hearty hospitality that ever greets a stranger ; though, as 
will be seen in the sequel, they are quick to avenge any imposition 
upon it. 

The first object that arrested my attention, on entering, was Pompey, 
the musician, a portly gentleman of color, of fourteen stone or therea- 
bouts, who was ensconced behind the door, and was working every 
muscle in his body, to furnish what he complacently termed, “ fuss 
rate music.” His body was lazily thrown back in the chair, which 
groaned, (if ever a chair did groan,) with the unusual burden ; while 
his head and feet, together, served to keeptime. His eyes were slightly 
closed, as if the melody of his own fiddle was too overpowering for 
their lids ; and there was a sort of half grin on his lips, expressive of 
exquisite delight, which waxed into an ample gateway, exhibiting a 
double row of ivory incisors, as often as some “ desiderate gemman” 
ordered for him a glass of his ‘ ginooine toddy.” Occasionally, as a 
bright thought struck him, he would stop, and after giving it forth with 
a hearty he-aw, he-aw, would flourish his bow with accelerated velocity. 
We, every day, see eyes and mouths laugh; but Pompey’s nose, ears, 
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and body, all laughed together, as an elephant might be supposed to ; 
and noone, who saw him in one of his fits of cachinnation, could 
refrain from joining the chorus that went round the room. 

His good humor served not a little to heighten the animation of the 
company’s, while his mock dignity effectually kept all prying ebonies 
out of the way. 

While the dance is yet in its vigor, let us look at seme of the char- 
acters who are partaking of its pleasures. 

Here comes a young tree of a fellow, who moves along as if his feet 
did n’t know which should dance first. He must have sat for Whit- 
tier’s portrait of ‘the lean man;” for I defy the acutest anatomist to 
find enough adipose matter, in his whole frame, to grease a frying-pan. 
Ile is the very personification of skin and bones; and, if his color were 
of the right kind, could easily be mistaken for a peripatetic mummy. 
His head is so far from his heels, that I doubt whether they ever take 
cognizance of each other’s movements; and I shrewdly suspect they 
sometimes start in different directions ; which must give rise to severe 
contests. He is determined, however, to have no disagreement to-night, 
for he keeps a strict watch over the latter, which must, of course, be 
under his eye all the time. 1, being a small man, was unable, during 
the whole evening, to ascertain the true character of his physiognomy, 
though I supposed he would hardly wear a long face at such a time. 
As might be expected, his partner is the smallest lady in the room, 
(men always go by contrast ;) and he is sometimes troubled by losing 
her in the crowd. 

But here comes a couple, in every respect the antipodes of the 
other. The male is about three feet, and the woman six at least. I 
do wish people would match themselves more evenly. I can’t con- 
ceive why a duck should set upto dance a jig with a crane, ora 
mouse with a dromedary. | Now, I am by no means sure that she sees 
him at all, and as to hearing him if he should speak—do n’t dream of 
such athing. Unlike the lengthy subject we have just dismissed, his 
feet have much unanimity of movement, and go together very like a 
sparrow’s or kangaroo’s. He dances all up in a heap, while that type 
of longitude, his partner, jumps almost as high as his head, and just 
now unconsciously lit on his toes, to his huge discomfiture. ‘They 
ought to be sent to “ Bachelor's Elysium,’’* and forced to dance 
together eternally. 

But move back a little, for there is no ordinary dancer at work now. 
H[e must be a genius, for his movements are erratic. [ wonder what 
he is skating on the dry floor for. Away he jumps to one side ; and, 
anon, before you get your eyes fairly on him, he is on the other. One 
would think he had a head-wind, and, like Commodore Trunnion, 
wished to tack through the reel. His legs appear to belong to differ- 
ent bodies, 

‘* For one, as if suspicious of his brother, 

Desirous seems to run away from th’ other ;” 
and you may, consequently, soon expect nullification and disunion. 
There ought to be a mill-pond everlastingly frozen for his particular 
benefit. 


* Sce Western Souvenir for 1829. 
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Ah! whom have we here, with emaciated figure, and deep sunk eyes, 
that seem to look forth from a powerful mind? Le is a talented youth, 
I am sure; perhaps some rural student, who is wasting his existence 
over the midnight lamp, and has yielded to pressing solicitation to join 
the Christmas festivities. 

“ Full many a gem, &c.” 

How abstracted in the midst of life; and how little he appears to 
enjoy the revelry of the dance! He wears a frock coat, which is 
usually inadmissible ; but his talents are a cloak for that. I wish I 
could cultivate his friendship, for I love the society of talented men. 
But, how’s this? Oh! shocking! he dances cross-legged! How- 
ever, the sons of genius are allowed to be eccentric; and, besides, a 
student cannot be expected to study the graces very attentively. 

‘Pray, Sir, is not that young fellow, in a frock coat, a man of tal- 
ents? Does he not sometimes soar aloft on the wings of thought, and 
pierce the very sky with his intellect ?”’ 

** Ay;” was the laconic answer. 

‘“*[ was sure of it! sure of it! d’ ye hear that, Tom? Don’t you 
believe in Lavater now? ‘There ’s no doubt about it. I never was 
mistaken in my life !” 

“He, Sir,” continued the person I had interrogated, “ he, Sir, is 
the very genius of village tailors! but I suspect never soars on any 
wings but his goose’s, and is not accused of piercing with any thing 
but his needle !”’ 

I was thunderstruck ! 

** A tailor! a cobbler of clothes! Oh! impossible! utterly impos- 
sible !” 

I wished the tailor’s goose down the fellow’s throat, and Lavater in 
a Dutch oven, with all my heart. Here have I been delving through 
Lavater for years,—like the worm that went through twenty-four vol- 
umes, never penetrated by any other living creature,—and all to mistake 
a tailor fora genius! It is too bad! 

* But who’s this, with such a fine coat and whiskers, walking through 
the dance with an air of studied grace and nonchalance? He looks 
like a city gentleman.” 

“And he is,” said a person beside me; “ that is Doctor Legrand, 
from the city of C.”  * Doctor Legrand from the city of C.? Doctor 
Legrand?) Why, Sir, I have lived there all my life, and never before 
heard of Doctor Legrand. He may bea new comer ; but let me look 
at him.” 

As I spoke, Doctor Legrand, from the city of C., turned towards 
me, and, in spite of the disguise of huge whiskers and a pair of gold- 
rimmed _ spectacles, I discovered the face of the most noted blackleg 
the city of C. had ever known. Not satisfied with the importance con- 
ferred by whiskers, fine clothes, spectacles, half a dozen gold seals, 
&c. he must have more, forsooth, by dubbing himself Doctor ! 

“And a pretty doctor he is! Why, Sir, he ’s a blackleg, a knave, 
a swindler—” 

“What ’s that you say, stranger?” ejaculated a raw-boned six- 
footer at my elbow ; “is n't that ar feller no doctor no how, and nothing 
but a Natche blackleg ?’’* 
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** He is not a doctor any more than you, and ¢s a blackleg.” 

“Well now,” continued the aforesaid six-footer, “‘ that does beat 
Jim Duncan.* But | tell you what, stranger, he ’s a choppin on the 
wrong log now ; if he a’n’t, I wish 1 may never fling another axe agin.” 

** He’s a ridin on the wrong nag, this time, by hoky ;” said a jockey 
from behind. 

‘“ He ’s got the wrong pig by the ear, I rather reckon,” echoed a 
dealer in pork ; and without further consultation, all three made for 
the gentleman of seals. 

For a moment I felt for him, for I well knew his chance for mercy 
was small; but my city pride was effectually roused, and I looked 
for the result with interest. 

The whole room was now startled by the loud tones of the six-footer, 
who, after considerable maneeuvring, was enabled to get Doctor Le- 
grand within the reach of his arm. 

‘**T say, my larkie,” thundered he, reaching over and grasping the 
unconscious object of his anger, in the midst of a pigeon-wing (which 
he was executing to show that he could dance,) and drawing him with 
a kind of bear’s hug out of the reel; “I say, my honey, a’n’t you a 
doctor ?” 

At this startling query, and no less startling manner of propounding 
it, the music, dancing, and conversation instantly ceased, and the 
room was as silent as though it had been empty. 

Doctor Legrand, from the city of C., somewhat thrown off his guard, 
looked at his querist in unfeigned astonishment; but, in a moment, 
recollecting himself, his expression changed to one of supreme ang r 
and contempt. His whole frame quivered with rage, as he exclaimed, 

“Let go your hold, instantly, you scoundrel, or I ‘Il make you re- 
pent it.” 

‘Oh! well now,” said the imperturbable six-footer, with a can- 
non’s-mouth sort of expression in his eyes ; ‘ you need n’t think you ‘re 
a gwain to bully any body hereabouts, for you a’n’t; but if you ara 
raal doctor, let it out, and 

“Let me go!” screamed the infuriated blackleg ; “let me go, you 
rascal! I ’Il have satisfaction for this insult.” 

“That you shall,’ quoth mine host, who, having been informed of 
the imposture, now entered the room; “ Here, Harry—Bill—saddle 
that big sorrel horse, and bring him out!” 

This was the knell of the doctor, who now submitted to whatever 
might come. 

By this time the ball-room presented a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion. The gentlemen had all collected round the sot disant doctor ; 
while those ladies, who had remained through curiosity, fled from a 
scene not likely to be much to their taste. 

The discomfited blackleg, finding nothing to be gained by bluster- 
ing, tried the effect of an appeal to the generosity of his hearers; but 
only received such responses, as, 

“Tar and feather him!” from one. 

** Ride him on a rail!” from another ; while a third exclaimed, 

‘Give him forty save one!” 





* This phrase ts local, as are many in use among Kentuckians. 
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“ Ay! a little oleaginous extract of hickory, which is synonymous, 
is generally beneficial!” echoed a pedagogue from behind. 

* Mark him with two slits and a cross!” cried the dealer in pork. 

“ Nick him!” ejaculated the jockey, on a high key. 

“ String him up under the second section!” quoth a militia captain. 

‘* Hurrah for Jackson !” cried a whole hog man, merging his resent- 
ment in devotion to the Here. 

At this moment, Bill popped his greasy face in at the door, with 

** De hoss ready tor de doctor!” mixing up the emphasis on the 
fatal title with a half-smothered haw-haw. 

** Doctor Legrand,” said the landlord; “‘ your horse is at the stile.” 

“ But, my dear sir, you certainly will not turn me out of doors in 
such a night as this! it is raining in torrents !” 

* Oh! that ll season your bark !’’ replied the six-footer, as he hur- 
ried him to the door. ‘They were followed by the whole company with 
such jeers, as 

* | reckon he wo’n’t passum doctor agin,” to the stile, where the doc- 
tor’s Bucephalus was already in waiting. He was about to mount, 
and, indeed, was half way to his seat, when the militia captain, with 
the coolness of a warrior, dragged him down, determined, as he said, 
that no rule of military ethics should be infringed in his presence. 

“Tsay, my friend,” said he, with ludicrous gravity ; ‘‘ you ’re no 
soldier, or you ’d know as how you ought etarnally to retreat, face to 
the inemy!” 

With this soldierly counsel, the captain lifted him to the saddle, as 
he termed it, in ‘ reversed order,’ that is, with his back to the horse’s 
head, ‘lhe captain then drew a roll of stout cord from his ‘ foraging 
cap,’ made of ‘ coon’ skins, with the tail pendant from behind, and pro- 
ceeded deliberately to fasten the feet of Doctor Legrand, from the city 
of C., under his horse. As he stepped back from the completion of 
the job, the jockey cried at the top of his voice, at the same time 
extending his whip, 

“Clear the track—the rider’s mounted!” which was instantly fol- 
lowed by the captain’s 

‘** Attention the whole! Quick time—for-ward—march !”’ 

As the last word was uttered, the jockey brought his whip with a 
loud crack on the flanks of the doctor’s steed ;—the company set up 
a shout which was joined by the gobble-obble-obble of a veteran tur- 
key over-head ; the horse sprang furiously into the road, and the clat- 
ter of his hoofs was soon lost in the distance ! 

Cincinnati, January, 1333. Cc. D. D. 
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THE LUNATIC. 
Mark ye her wild and piercing voice, its sad and thrilling tone ! 
Mark her, as there she stands, a poor, forsaken, crazed one. 
Yet hers was once a heart exempt from sinfulness and guile ; 
And once that eye, now glazed and fierce, was lighted with a smile. 


But mark her now ! in agony she lifts those eyes on high, 

And wildly, fearfully, she speaks and raves,—ah ! tell me why ? 
Perchance ‘t was hopeless love that tore her pure and gentle breast, 
Which robbed her youth of all its joy, her mind of all its rest ! 


Or did the clouds of Grief and Care obscure her morning sky, 

And, one by one, all early plucked, did Hope's bright blossoms die ? 
It was not blighted Love or Hope which did her youth impair; 

Ah no! life’s dawn was bright for her, and all her prospects fair. 


And she was once so beautiful,—in every joy took part,— 

While kindly sympathies were twined around her tender heart. 

Oh God! she was thy fairest work, her mind was virtue’s shrine! 
Forgive those, Father, who have marred this loveliest work of thine. 


See her, with all youth’s buoyant hopes, and all its fairy dreams, 
With scarce a cloud of grief to dim Joy’s bright and rainbow beams ; 
See her approach the house of prayer, before an awful God, 

Te wht to believe herself all sin, beneath His angry rod. 


Not, as the blessed Jesus taught, to bow the knee in prayer, 
And say, ** Our Father,’ was she led to praise her Maker there ; 
Not with a trusting heart to lift her suppliant voice to heaven, 
And plead, as she herself forgave, that she might be forgiven. 


There she was told that heaven is closed ‘gainst wretches such as she, 
And yawning, black, rolled at her feet the gulf of misery. 

Oh, horrible! her withered heart, it could not, dare not pray ; 

Yet in that gulf her sinful soul is lost should she delay. 


Oh that religion, sent in love, to soothe the troubled mind, 
Should e’er by man be made the means of torture most refined ; 
The timid, weak, defenceless heart with awful fears to wring, 
And what was given to bless mankind be made its baneful sting. 


And ye, whose hearts polluted long with many a deadly stain, 

Ye crushed a frail and tender flower !—Can ye bid it bloom again ? 
Ye wrecked a pure and virtuous mind !—Can ve its health restore ? 
Or will it e’er in this vain world find peace and comfort more ? 

Oh, poor and injured being ! could one hope of happier days, 

O'er thy distracted, frighted mind, but shed its kindling rays, 

To guide thee to that mercy-seat where dwells thy heavenly Friend. 
And teach what love, what gentleness in his example blend ! 


Oh I could weep for thee ; but tears can never quench the flame 

Which days, and months, and years have found destroying still the same ; 
But to that rest which waits for thee in the bright heaven above, 

Thy broken spirit soon will flee, and feel a Father's love. P. 
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ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PART I. 


Ir is difficult for man to reflect upon his superiority over the brute 
races, without feeling an eager c “viosity to ascertain the particular 
circumstances in which this superiority consists, and to discover the 
best means of increasing or taking advantage of it. ‘The philosophy of 
mind, therefore, has been, in all ages, in one form or other, a favorite 
study. But the improvement of the science has borne little proportion 
to the attention bestowed on it. The first steps were taken with com- 
parative ease, and it costs but little labor or reflection to arrive ata 
boundary, beyond which the advance has been small. We reach 
easily the confines of that shadowy region, on which the concentrated 
wisdom of ages sheds but a few gleams of uncertain light, and strain 
the mental eye-sight in vain to catch more than an occasional glimpse 
of the path which leads onward. Difficult, however, though it be, 
and apparently ineffectual, as may seem the multiplied efforts to im- 
prove this science, it cannot justly be stigmatized as trifling. It has 
occupied the noblest minds of every age and nation, and does still, 
as it probably will ever continue to, exercise far more influence over 
those of men in ordinary life, than they are aware of. For how 
often do we find them, even in familiar conversation, approaching the 
topics, on which Cicero or Seneca delighted to dwell, and growing 
warm on the same points, which once divided the Academy and the 
Porch. In how many instances do we see religious sects dividing on 
questions in mental philosophy ; and how often will a close examination 
find the Stoicism of one, arming itself with texts from the same scrip- 
tures, which another studies, to select defences for its Epicureanism. 
Little or no apology, therefore, seems necessary, for a few remarks on 
this interesting subject, which have been suggested by the various re- 
views, which have appeared in the periodicals of this country, of the work 
of Sir James Mackinrosuon Eruican Puitosorny. This work, origin- 
ally prefixed in the form of a Dissertation to one of the volumes of the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, has been published during 
the past year in this country, in a separate volume. It would require 
more forbearance than is usual to refrain from adding, that it is a very 
shabby one. It has been noticed in four of our principal periodicals, 
the American Quarterly, North-American, and Monthly Reviews, and 
Christian Examiner. The writer of these remarks hopes to be under- 
stood as expressing, without arrogance, and with a proper sense of its 
liability to error, the opinion that but one of these is such as the work 
deserved. ‘I'he exception is made in favor of the article in the Monthly 
Review. This, in conformity with the plan of that publication, is 
necessarily short, and enters into few details. There is little done, 
but that little is done well, and indicates at once a knowledge of the 
subject, and a genuine feeling of the merits of the writer. Of the 
article in the American Quarterly, it will not perhaps be considered 
unfounded and unreasonable severity to observe, that it seems to have 
been prepared in a superficial manner, and as though the author had 
gathered what he had to say from the book, rather than from his own 
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reflections on it. That, to use a homely but significant phrase, the 
traces of the scissors may be sometimes fancied to be visible. 

The writer of the article in the North-American Review seems, in 
like manner, to be chargeable with too cursory a view of his subject. 
Ile seems to forget that though there may be some marks of haste in 
the actual preparation of the work, which he examines, yet, that the 
views contained in it, are the result of long, patient, and pleased atten- 
tion to the subject, and are not always to be caught, like the point of 
a penny ballad, or a nursery rhyme, at a single and languid perusal. 
The familiarity of that writer with subjects of this kind is sufficiently 
obvious, from its style and general tenor of thought and expression ; 
and it is the more te be regretted that he was not inclined to bestow a 
little more patient thought on a work so important as the one in ques- 
tion. Instances of this negligence occur frequently. ‘Thus he calls 
the objection of Sir James to the notion of virtue being a conformity to 
the natural relations of things, a quibble. ‘‘ The murderer,” says the 
reviewer, “‘ takes away life, the physician preserves it. ‘The question 
is, Whether their acts are, respectively, conformable, or opposed to the 
relation” (what relation?) ‘ naturally existing between the agent and 
the person acted on.” <A very little reflection, certainly, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the reviewer, that in this statement he exposes himself 
to the question indicated in the parenthesis ; to the very objection, in- 
deed, which Mackintosh offers to the view of Clarke, that it makes virtue 
to consist in a conformity to all the relations between individuals, in- 
cluding those which are the objects of Reason, instead of confining it 
to a particular fe/t relation. ‘*'The main principle of Clarke,” con- 
tinues the reviewer, ‘* that the essential characteristic of virtue is con- 
formity to the law of nature, seems to us, therefore, substantially 
correct, as well as highly important,” &c. &c. Is there then but one 
law of nature? and if there are more, to which of these do virtuous 
dispositions and volitions conform? ‘This language is far too loose for 
one who ventures to enter the lists with so precise and guarded a 
reasoner as Mackintosh. 

This difficulty, that, namely, of not distinguishing between the laws 
which govern the phenomena of our intelleetual and moral nature, 
which is the particular defect, according to Sir James, of all the ethical 
writers, runs through the whole of the reviewer’s reasoning on this 
subject. ‘The reader, who takes sufficient interest in it, is referred to 
papes 457 and 45% of the Review, where the reviewer intimates that 
the principle, so severely censured by Sir James, is a familiar truism. 
It is surprising that it did not occur to him that he misapprehended his 
author, and that it was extremely improbable, that Sir James intended 
to oppose, or stigmatize, any position that could properly be consid- 
ered a familiar truism. 'The question, Whether God could have com- 
manded his creatures to hate himself? is evidently one of the same 
character with that other scholastic query, Whether he could have 
made it possible for a being to pass from one extreme to another with- 
out going through a medium ? so long as we take for granted his moral 
attributes, which can alone be the objects of holy affections? But, if 
neglecting these attributes, we confine ourselves to his intellectual or 
potential superiority, we make ourselves truly the crouching slaves of 
arbitrary power, rather than children of infinite benevolence. It is 
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this view, evidently the leading one in the mind of Mackintosh, which 
made him on the one hand so ready to denounce with horror the Jan- 
guage of Ockham, and to dwell with such delight upon the position of 
Edwards, that ‘“ True religion, in a great measure, consists in holy 
affections.” It is another instance of the inattention of the reviewer, 
that in one case he argues against what he supposes to be the position 
of Clarke, while, in reality, it is the distinguishing one of Cudworth, 
and that he cites Sir James, as asserting in his own person, ‘ that the 
relations of things, though conceived by the Eternal Mind, are the law 
of his will, as well as the model of his works.” Whereas nothing seems 
more obvious than that this expression is intended here to point out the 
exact nature of the view of Clarke, as distinguished from that of Cud- 
worth. It would be overstepping prescribed limits to notice the 
various objections of the reviewer to the theory of Mackintosh. It may 
be sufficient to suggest, that if he will carefully read over his own re- 
marks on this subject, keeping steadily in view a position, which he 
will not probably dispute, that a power or faculty of the mind is noth- 
ing different from the mind itself, whose phenomena, and not the 
germs of its principles, are the true objects of human knowledge, he 
may perhaps find them less applicable to the point in hand, and be 
prepared to regard the views of Sir James as less unintelligible. ‘ If 
the mind,” asks the reviewer, ‘ in its mature state, possess the quality 
of disinterested benevolence, which, by admission, is entirely and totally 
distinct from any animal appetite, why should we hesitate to admit 
that the germ of this feeling is an original and inherent part of our 
nature ?’”’ What reply would he make to those extraordinary philoso- 
phers, the phrenologists, should they ask him, If the mind, in its mature 
state, possess the quality of abstract love for gold nobles, or Dutch 
dollars, which, by admission, is entirely distinct from any notion of 
spending, or giving them away, why should we hesitate to admit that 
the germ of this feeling of acquisitiveness is an original and inherent 
part of our nature?” ‘The question is not about the reality or univer- 
sality of that feeling of duty, which we call conscience ; all admit it ; 
but of the mode, or, if the reviewer pleases, the occasions of this state 
of mind, the preceding states of which it is a necessary result. And 
the experience and observation of mankind, it may be allowable to 
believe, will be found to accord with the views of Mackintosh. 

The article in the Christian Examiner is more elaborate than either 
of the others, and will be the principal subject of these remarks. With 
regard to this, it is also necessary to observe, though it is not easy to 
do so with sufficient care to avoid offence, that the writer has not given 
sufficient attention to his author to understand his distinctions. It is 
further to be observed, that in the variety of his reading, on subjects of 
this sort, he has fallen into the common error of mistaking those argu- 
ments or views to be original, which may be found elsewhere stated in 
a manner very similar to his own. Of this latter opinion, some illustra- 
tions will be offered in the course of these remarks. Of the former, it 
must be admitted, that there is at least an equal chance, that it is 
erroneous. Perhaps it may seem to the reader more than equal, after 
the admission that few books have required more attention and re- 
peated perusal, to come at the precise meaning of many paragraphs of 
a style so extremely difficult as that of the History of Ethical Philoso- 
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phy. An instance of the misapprehension alluded to occurs at the very 
commencement of the discussion. ‘‘ Is then,” says the reviewer, “‘ the 
mental feeling consequent upon the perception of Right and Wrong, 
the same with that which arises upon the perception of Utility, or the 
want of it? Is our perception of the Useful and the Right, one and 
the same thing? is not the perception of the Right essentially distinct 
from that of the Useful? We maintain that it is.” It would seem to 
be implied that the theory of Mackintosh supposes the contrary. But 
surely no such conclusion can be legitimately drawn from his work. 
He would never have attempted to defend so untenable a position. In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether any Utilitarian, however decided, 
would oppose the position of the reviewer, supposing it to be, as stated, 
capable of metaphysical argument, which it certainly is not, on account 
of the vagueness of the terms in which it is expressed. We cannot, in 
the strict language of the science, speak intelligibly of the perception 
of either the Right or the Useful. We may perceive the light of the 
Sun, or the brilliant colors of the insect which his beams have warmed 
into life; but we cannot perceive the contractility of the muscles, 
which wave its wing, or the sensibility of its antenn, or proboscis. 
It is impossible to argue consequently concerning the phenomena of 
mind, without adhering strictly to that signification of terms which 
the custom of the best writers has sanctioned.* ‘* The consciousness,” 
as is afterwards more precisely stated, “that when we contemplate a 
Virtuous action, we experience a different emotion from that which 
arises upon the sight of a Useful one” may have been, as the reviewer 
observes, a much disputed point, though no important instance of such 
dispute is at this moment recollected ; but certainly it is no where 
disclaimed by Mackintosh. 

The reviewer goes on to show, that the difference between the Use- 
ful and the Right, is that the former is an affair of the judgement, and 
the latter of the feelings ;—that the one is a quality, affecting our 
intellectual, while the other influences our moral nature. Here too it 
would seem to be implied that the reviewer occupies a position opposed 
to that of the work under consideration, while in truth one of the most 
obvious aims of the latter, throughout, is to keep this distinction stead- 
ily before the reader. 

The next argument is, “‘ that many objects, which give the percep- 
tion of Utility, excite no emotion of moral approbation.” This is 
illustrated at some length, and with great beauty of expression. But 
this must be regarded as one of the instances alluded to above, of for- 
getfulness in the critic. ‘The argument, stated in the same general 
manner, and with similar illustrations, is to be found in Brown. It is 
no objection, indeed, to a writer on these subjects, that he may often 
follow, and even closely copy his predecessors. It seems difficult to 
avoid much of this agreement. It would be unreasonable to expect of 
our conductor, over such beaten ground, that he should point out a 
track absolutely unbeaten. We can only require of his diligence and 
experience, that he choose for us the surest and most direct. 


*In ordinary language, we apply the same word, perception, to the Knowledge which we have 
by our senses of external objects, and to our Knowledge of speculative truth ; and yet an author 
would be justly censured, who should treat of these two operations of the mind under the same 
article of perception. Stuart’s Elements. 
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The coincidence is, however, worthy of notice, for two reasons. First, 
because it would appear from the prefatory remarks of the writer, that he 
is not aware of it; and, second, that he does not seem to have attended 
to the repeated admission by Mackintosh, of the correctness of the state- 
ments, combined with the exposition of-his own peculiar views, which 
are expressly framed with the purpose of reconciling these unanswera- 
ble arguments with others equally unanswerable of the Utilitarian 
scheme. In a word, the reviewer does not seem to have attended suf- 
ficiently to the eclecticism of his author. Had this latter taken the 
old ground of Paley and his school, the arguments of the reviewer 
might have been urged with propriety. As it is, the combat is with a 
yielding shadow of his own creation. Inthe pursuit of this argument, 
he follows Brown in a mode of illustration, which may be objected to 
as inconsiderate, and such as his own revision would have perhaps 
expunged from his works. ‘‘ Let us imagine,” says Brown, ‘ a loom, 
for example, a ship, a printing press, instruments which have certainly 
contributed to the happiness of the world, a far greater amount of 
good, than any moral action, &c.” ‘‘A spinning mill,” says the 
reviewer, ‘‘ which saves the labor of many hands, and puts bread into 
many mouths, has been of more real use to mankind, than the decis- 
ion of Aristides, in refusing to burn the enemies’ fleet.” Are not such 
comparisons objectionable! Is the position so absolutely untenable, 
which should maintain that the glow of moral approbation which has 
warmed millions of hearts at the recital of the decision of Aristides, 
and, in its indirect and remote reflection, fortified the virtue of mill- 
ions to whom the name of Aristides was unknown, may have been as 
useful to the species as any imaginable machine? Is it a fanciful ex- 
aggeration of feeling to regret the introduction of such comparisons 
into discussions on Ethical Philosophy ? 

The argument is continued by showing that there are “ actions 
which excite the emotion of moral approbation before we have gained 
any perception of their Utility.” The truth of these statements, again, 
is Clearly admitted by Mackintosh, and they cannot, therefore, with pro- 
priety appear in an argument professedly opposed to his positions. 
The reviewer concludes this branch of the discussion with an appeal 
to consciousness. ‘This is stated in terms which appear exceedingly 
indefinite ; asserting, indeed, that the idea of right exists in the hu- 
man mind, and imtimating that there can be no common ground of 
argument with those who question it. If it were proposed to object to 
terms—and one has a right to expect the utmost precision in this par- 
ticular, from the reviewer of a work of such severe analysis—it might 
be intimated to him that he has unguardedly located the chasm, to 
which he alludes, between himself and some of the most accomplished 
metaphysical writers of the modern school of Scotland, the most 
guarded, clear, and acute of all reasoners on these subjects. But it 
may reasonably be presumed that such was not his meaning, and that 
he had really no intention of implying that the ground-work of his argu- 
ment on this question has nothing in common with that of Brown. 
The meaning, however carelessly expressed, may be presumed to be, 
that we feel as certainly and necessarily that relation which we have 
agreed to call Right, as we believe in the existence of that other rela- 
tion, which we have agreed to call Truth. ‘T’o the proposition thus stat 
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ed, there can be no objection. ‘The reviewer will not, surely, on re- 
flection, suppose that it is a novel one, or one which is any where 
opposed by Mackintosh. 

The next view offered by the reviewer seems somewhat extraordi- 
nary. It is thus stated. ‘“ It is plain, that there are many actions of 
a moral nature, which we immediately pronounce to be wrong, of 
which no one hesitates to say that they are wrong, yet the actual effects 
of which have been beneficial to mankind. If, Utility were the crite- 
rion, such actions would be right.” And this is illustrated by the 
death of Socrates,—a wrong action, which has nevertheless been useful 
to the world, by giving them an example of philosophy. ‘To this, no 
answer need be sought in the work of Mackintosh, though it would be 
found on the threshold. A sufficient one is given by the reviewer him- 
self, in the commencement of his argument, where he notices the dis- 
tinction between the understanding and the feelings. ‘It may be 
maintained,” continues he, “ with regard to such actions, that the 
good which they have accomplished is incidertal, while the intention, 
which prompted them, is wrong; and that it is the imtention, and not 
the consequence of the action, to which the criterion of Utility is to be 
applied.” But why faulter, or express this as a possibility? It must be 
maintained that it is to the intention, the state of mind of the agent, 
and not the action, that the criterion is to be applied. The narcotic 
draught—to refer to his own illustration—had no share in the guilt, nor 
the cup in which it was contained, nor the hand which presented it, 
nor the muscles which moved the hand, nor the nerves which conveyed 
to them the volitions of the murderer. ‘There can be no guilt in the 
consequences of actions, or the physical actions themselves; it is a 
relation which we cannot feel. 


“ The heart's aye, the part, aye, 
That makes them right or wrang.”’ 


The argument is continued by the reviewer against Paley’s state- 
ment of the Utilitarian scheme. A proceeding both superfluous and 
objectionable in the present case, since it seems to imply the accord- 
ance of Mackintosh with this author, than which nothing can be more 
erroneous, as will easily be perceived by reference tothe account given 
by the former of this system and its consequences. 

But to maintain or admit, argues the reviewer, following in the foot- 
steps of Brown, that the criterion is to be applied to the intention, or 
mental state alone of the agent, is to concede the very point in ques- 
tion. ‘* We have seen,” says he, “ that it dees not hold good as a test 
of actions; if we retain the criterion, then we must in opposition to 
Paley hinself, make ase of it as the test of intentions ;” and immedi- 
ately goes on to remark that “if we apply the test of Utility at all, we 
must so apply it, as to show that the intended production of good is 
always Right, as well as that the intended production of evil is always 
Wrong.” We venture to point to these sentences, as placing in a strong 
light, the fact of the reviewer having fallen into the error, against 
which he is so repeatedly warned by Mackintosh. ‘They include propo- 
sitions most clearly inconsequent to the preceding sentence, which 
declares, that the test of beneficial tendency is to be applied only to 
intentions. ‘The last proposition,” says he, ‘“ we would not be sup- 
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posed to deny.” But why not, as well as the first. Both may be deni- 
ed with equal confidence. State the propositions, however, in the 
terms which are required by the connection. Let them read thus. 
“The intention of producing good, &c.” and we have positions, 
which one must respect the evident capacity and virtuous feeling of the 
reviewer too highly to suspect him of wishing either to deny or weak- 
en. The error runs through the whole of the succeeding illustration. 
* Ts every action, which I mean to be a useful one, therefore Right ?” 
It is neither Right nor Wrong, but the intention is Right. You intend 
to do auseful act. Whenever this happens, you are Right; or else you 
are Wrong, which no one will pretend. ‘The act may turn out to be 
injurious, or evil, for human intelligence is finite ; with mistaken kind- 
ness, We may press upon the invalid attentions, which really retard his 
recovery ; but are we not therefore truly kind and benevolent. ‘The 
reader will readily perceive the confusion here arising from the indefi- 
niteness of terms, on both sides, which necessarily follows from en- 
deavoring to contemplate the subject from this point of view. This 
sort of confusion vanishes, when we consider the term Virtue with 
Mackintosh, as expressing nothing more than ‘the obedience of the 
will to the commands or promptings of the moral sentiments including 
the master faculty of conscience.” But at present the reviewer cannot 
be followed through the labyrinth in which he involves himself, without 
using his own words, and as far as possible in the signification which 
he seems to attach to them. ‘T'ake the instance adduced of St. Paul’s 
persecution of the Chris.ians. It is admitted that the Apostle “thought 
he was doing God service ;”’ that this was his intention. Will the 
reviewer contend that this ¢ntention was sinful? But St. Paul admits 
that in so doing he was the chief of sinners. Is this theological argu- 
ment intended to be deliberately introduced into a metaphysical dis- 
cussion? ‘Take the case of the assassin, who murders a useless miser, 
in order to employ his wealth for the benefit of mankind. Let it be 
proved to the entire satisfaction of a jury, that his intention in so do- 
ing was singly the production of a benefit to society, that he sincerely 
believed that it was advantageous that rich fools or villains, should, 
without form of trial, be destroyed by any one who might think he 
could use their wealth to better purpose, and that it never occurred to 
him to doubt the certainty of this proposition, or had any notion of 
doing an injury to mankind by acting in conformity to it. Is it not 
extremely probable that he would be acquitted of the crime, on the 
ground of insanity; that he would be regarded, not as a murderer, 
but as a dangerous madman; and not so much a subject for moral dis- 
approbation, as a candidate for Bedlam ? 

‘We have now seen,” continues the reviewer, “that there are ac- 
tions which have no moral character whatever ; actions intended to be 
useful, which are wrong, and actions intended to be wrong, which 
are useful.” No evidence, however, if the views above stated are cor- 
rect, has been offered of any but the first of these propositions, which 
is included under the more general one that no action has, properly 
speaking, any moral character whatever. ‘The term action is of course 
here used in a limited sense as distinguished from the mental act, the 
volition ; but this is the sense, in which it is used by the reviewer, as 
may fairly be inferred from the reasoning throughout. All the infer- 
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ences from these propositions, accordingly, which are arrayed in the 
succeeding part of the paragraph, fall tothe ground. That this sec- 
tion can have been written by an attentive reader of Mackintosh seems 
extraordinary, since it twice distinctly falls into the error, which he 
objects to so strongly in Brown; that, namely, of stating the useful- 
ness of virtue with a qualification. ‘Thus the reviewer speaks of the 
undoubtedness of its being gencral/y useful. ‘‘ We are certain,” says 
he, “ that thiselement (Utility) is common to all the motives and feel- 
ings which the collected sense of the human race has pronounced to 
be right ;” and immediately after, ‘* lt is certainly one thing to say that 
the practice of Right actions would be gen ral/y useful, &c.” But 
why limit by the term generally, what had just been pronounced uni- 
versal and unlimited. Evidently trom the feeling that the distinction, 
which is pointed to as so important, would be less striking, if the 
word universally were substituted for generally. An attentive re-peru- 
sal of the criticism of Mackintosh upon Brown will, perhaps, suggest 
to the reviewer a striking coincidence between his own faultering on 
this point, and that of the latter distinguished philosopher. Tew of 
the most ultra Utilitarians would ask more ample concessions than the 
following: “ Yet it is no less certain, that the virtue of an action and 
its tendency to promote our own happiness usually coincide, than that 
the virtue of an action coincides with its tendency to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind, or its general utility.” ‘It is evident that there 
are many instances, in which the utility of an action convinces us that 
the action is right, and that we are under a moral obligation to per- 
form it.” ‘It would be incalculably for the benefit of the world, if 
the actions, which are agreed to be virtuous, were universally prac- 
tised.” ‘* Utility is itself an obligation, whenever it is in conformity 
to all the relations which we sustain to God, to ourselves, and to our 
fellow-men.” But the utility of the ‘actions which are agreed to be 
virtuous,” must be in conformity with these relations, and this utility 
is therefore ‘‘ in itself an obligation.” 

Two or three pages of the review are occupied in illustrating a dis- 
tinction which the reviewer supposes to have excited too little atten- 
tion, namely, the difference between obligation and motive. ‘* This,”’ 
observes he, ‘may be expressed ina brief manner, thus: When I 
ask why I should perform an action, the word why is used in two dif- 
ferent senses. First, when the answer involves any of the ideas, enu- 
merated before as belonging to right, and stops at some self-evident 
element, in which I find duty. Thisis obligation. Second, when the 
answer involves any of the personal considerations enumerated before, 
and stops at some self-evident element, in which I find interest. This 
is motive.” <A statement still more brief might be suggested, as thus : 
a motive is any state of mind, which influences the will; of these 
there are many, and a feeling of obligation is one, and a feeling of 
interest another. 

These remarks might be continued at considerable length, but 
enough has been said to illustrate the nature of the objection made to 
this article. It might have been called almost any thing as well as a 
review of Mackintosh. It has now been long admitted, in terms, by 
most philosophers, that no real or useful advancement in knowledge 
can be made, except by a rigid adherence to the rules of the inductive 
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or phenomenal school. ‘The game of ontological discussion may amuse 
retired students; but essences have nothing to do with knowledge. 
Notwithstanding these admissions, however, very few writers are to be 
found, even of this very school, from Bacon to Mackintosh, who do not 
occasionally lose themselves in verbal disquisitions and mere scholastic 
subtleties. Every one, however, gains a little; and the work which is 
the subject of the review is evidently the condensed result of the med- 
itations and studies of years, on one particular topic, of one who has 
been considered by his cotemporaries as entitled to a high rank, among 
the philosophers of this school, and whose reputation for temper, cath- 
olicism, and philanthropy, is equal to that of his acuteness. ‘l'o the 
leading periodicals of New-England, one might look for a deliberate 
examination of such a work, and reasonably expect that its severe pre- 
cision, “‘ the clearness,” as it is beautifully expressed by Cousin, ‘‘ of 
the strong,” might be relieved by some of the diffluseness, which, as it 
is the “ clearness of the weak,” may often be properly imitated for 
their improvement. A number of the Christian Examiner, which ex- 
hibited an article of some twenty pages, was therefore taken up with 
eagerness, and laid down with extreme disappointment. Instead of 
the expected examination and illustration, there appeared merely an 
elaborate argument against the Utilitarian scheme, which applies dis- 
tinctly to no one statement of it, or, if any, to that of Paley, with 
which Mackintosh is so far from agreeing, that he objects to it, “ as lay- 
ing the foundation of religion and virtue in a more intense and exclu- 
sive selfishness than was avowed by the Catholic enemies of Fenelon, 
when they persecuted him for his doctrine of a pure and disinterested 
love of God.” ‘The article is certainly written with great beauty of 
style, and exhibits at once a high tone of morality and great meta- 
physical acuteness. But the acuteness is very often thrown away. It 
is like strength without traming, and is expended in struggling through 
difficulties and obstructions, that a more assiduous perusal of his author 
would have enabled him easily to avoid. An instance, indeed, of a 
common defect in the literature of our country, perhaps of all young 
countries, as of young men, the preference, namely, of natural acute- 
ness to industry. 

To all this it may be shortly replied, that one so fastidious concern- 
ing the performances of others, should supply their deficiencies and set 
an example of something better. This is not, perhaps, a reasonable 
proposition, since it is perfectly possible to perceive that a piece of 
work is done ill, without being able to do a similar one even equally 
well. As no pretension, however, is made of improving upon the 
views of Sir James, it may not be considered presumptuous to en- 
deavor to give some account of them, when abler hands have declined, 
or perhaps despised the task,—with such illustrations and developments 
as may be occasionally suggested by the perusal of other writers on 
the subject. 
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THE OPIUM EATER. 

Heavens! what a revulsion !—what an upheaving from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit ! 
what an apocalypse of the world within me !—Here was a panacea—a pharmakon nepenthes tor all 
human woes ; here was the secret of happiness about which philosophers had disputed for so 
many ages: happiness might be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

De Quincy’s Conresstons oF AN Opium Eater. 

He was a tall, thin personage, with a marked brow and a sunken 
eye. 

He stepped towards a closet of his apartment, and poured out a few 
drops of a dark liquid. His hand shook, as he raised the glass which 
contained them to his lips; and with a strange shuddering,—a ner- 
vous tremor, as if all the delicate chords of his system were unloosed 
and trembling, he turned away from his fearful draught. 

He saw that my eye was upon him; and I could perceive that his 
mind struggled desperately with the infirmity of his nature, as if 
ashamed of the utter weakness of its tabernacle. He passed hastily 
up and down the room. ‘ You seem somewhat ill,” I said, in the 
undecided tone of partial interrogatory. 

Ife paused, and pessed his long thin fingers over his forehead. ‘1 
am indeed ill,” he said, slowly, and with that quavering, deep-drawn 
breathing, which is so indicative of anguish, mental and physical. ‘I 
am weak as a child,—weak alike in mind and body, even when I am 
under the immediate influence of yonder drug.” And he pointed, as 
he spoke, to a phial, labeled ‘ Laudanum,’ upon a table in the corner 
of the room. 

** My dear sir,” said I, *‘ for God’s sake abandon your desperate 
practice. I know not, indeed, the precise nature of your afflictions, 
but I feel assured that you have yet the power to be happy. You have, 
at least, warm friends to sympathize with you. But forego, if possi- 
ble, your pernicious stimulant of laudanum. It is hurrying you to 
your grave. 

“It may beso,” he replied, while another shudder ran along his 
nerves ; ** but why should I fear it !—I, who have become worthless to 
myself and annoying to my friends; exquisitely sensible of my true 
condition, yet wanting the power to change it; cursed with a lively 
apprehension of all which I ought now to be, yet totally incapable of 
making even an effort to be so! My dear sir, I feel deeply the kind- 
ness of your motives, but it is too late for me to hope to profit by your 
advice.” 

I was shocked at his answer. ‘ But can it be possible,” said I, 
“that the influence of such an excessive use of opium can produce 
any alleviation of mental suffering? any real relief to the harassed 
mind? [fs it not rather an aggravation ?” 

‘*T know not,” he said, seating himself with considerable calmness 
“‘T know not. If it has not removed the evil, it has at least changed 
its character. It has diverted my mind from its original grief; and 
has broken up and rendered divergent the concentrated agony which 
oppressed me. It has, in a measure, substituted imaginary afilictions 
for real ones. I cannot but confess, however, that the relief which it 
has afforded, has been produced by the counteraction of one pain by 
another ;—very much like that of the Russian criminal, who ‘ gnaws 
his own flesh while undergoing the punishment of the knout.’ ” 

VOL. Iv. 23 
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“For Heaven’s sake,” said I, “try to dispossess your mind of such 
horrid images. ‘There are many, very many resources yet left you. 
Try the effect of society ; and let it call into exercise those fine talents 
which all admit are so well calculated to be its ornament and pride. 
At least, leave this hypochondriacal atmosphere, and look out more fre- 
quently upon nature. Your opium, if it be an alleviator, is, by your 
own confession, a most melancholy one. It exorcises one demon to 
give place to a dozen others. As Wordsworth says, 


‘With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature !— 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child.’ ”’ 


He smiled bitterly ;—it was a heartless, melancholy relaxation of 
features,—a mere muscular movement, with which the eye had no 
sympathy; for its wild and dreamy expression, the preternatural lus- 
tre, without transparency, remained unaltered, as if rebuking with 
its cold, strange glare, the mockery around it. He sat before me like 
a statue, whose eye alone retained its stony and stolid rigidity, while 
the other features were moved by some secret machinery into ‘‘a 
ghastly smile.” 

‘‘T am not desirous, even were it practicable,” he said, ‘‘ to defend 
the use of opium, or rather the abuse of it. I can only say, that the 
substitutes you propose, are not suited to my condition. ‘The world 
has now no enticements for me; society no charms. Love—fame— 
wealth—honor, may engross the attention of the multitude ; to me they 
are al! shadows; and why should I grasp at them? In the solitude of 
my own thoughts, looking on but not mingling in them, I have taken 
the full gauge of their hollow vanities. No—leave me to myself—or 
rather to that new existence which I have entered upon,—to the 
strange world to which my daily opiate invites me. In society, I am 
alone—fearfully solitary ; for my mind broods gloomily over its beset- 
ting sorrow, and I make myself doubly miserable by contrasting my 
own darkness with the light and joy of all about me; nay, you cannot 
imagine what a very hard thing it is, at such times, to overcome some 
savage feelings of misanthropy which will present themselves. But 
when | am alone, and under the influence of opium, I lose for a season 
my chief source of misery—myself; my mind takes a new and unnat- 
ural channel; and I have often thought that any one, even that of 
insanity, would be preferable to its natural one. It is drawn, as it 
were, out of itself; and I realize in my own experience, the fable of Py- 
thagoras, of two distinct existences, enjoyed by the same intellectual 
being. 

“ My first use of opium was the consequence of an early and very 
bitter disappointment. I dislike to think of it, much more to speak of 
it. I recollect, on a former occasion, you expressed some curiosity 
concerning it. I then repelled that curiosity, for my mind was not in 
a situation to gratify it. But now, since I have been talking of myself, 
I think I can go over with my story with a very decent composure. 
In complying with your request, I cannot say that my own experience 
warrants, in any degree, the old and commonly received idea that sor- 
row loses half its poignancy by its revelation to others. It was a 
humorous opinion of Sterne, that a blessing which ties up the tongue, 
and a mishap which unlooses it, are to be considered equal ; and, in- 
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deed, I have known some people happy under all the changes of for- 
tune, when they could find patient auditors. ‘Tully wept over his dead 
daughter ; but when he chanced to think of the excellent things he 
could say on the subject, he considered it, on the whole, a happy cir- 
cumstance. But, for my own part, I cannot say with the Mariner in 
Coleridge’s ballad, that 
——‘ At an uncertain hour 
My agony returns ; 
And, till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns.’ ” 

{le paused a moment, and rested his head upon his hand. ‘‘ You 
have seen Mrs. H , of ’ he inquired, somewhat abruptly. 
| replied in the aflirmative. 

** Do you not think her a fine woman ?” 

“ Yes—certainly, a fine woman. She was once, 1 am told, very 
beautiful.” 

“ Once—is she not so now ?” he asked. ‘‘ Well—I have heard the 
same before. I sometimes think I should like to see her now—now 
that the mildew of years and perhaps of accusing recollections is upon 
her ; and see her toss her gray curls as she used to do her dark ones, 
and act over her old stratagem of smiles upon a face of wrinkles. 
Just Heavens! were I revengeful to the full extent of my wrongs, | 
could wish her no worse punishment. 

“They told you truly, my dear sir, she was beautiful—nay, exter- 
nally, faultless. Her figure was that of womanhood, just touching 
upon the meridian of perfection, from which nothing could be taken, 
and to which nothing could be added. ‘There was a very witchery in 
her smile, trembling, as it did, over her fine Grecian features, like the 
play of moonlight upon a shifting and beautiful cloud. 

‘* Her voice was music,—low, sweet, bewildering. I have heard it 
a thousand times in my dreams. It floated around me, like the tones 
of some rare instrument, unseen by the hearer; for, beautiful as she 
was, you could not think of her, or of her loveliness, while she was 
speaking ;—it was that sweetly-wondertul voice, seemingly abstracted 
from herself, pouring forth the soft current of its exquisite cadence, 
which alone absorbed the attention. Like that of one of Coleridge’s 
heroines, you could half feel, half fancy, that it had a separate being 
of its own,—a spiritual presence manifested to but one of the senses ; 
a living something, whose mode of existence was for the ear alone.* 

* But what shall I say of the mind? What of the spirit, the resi- 
dent divinity of so fair a temple? Vanity—vanity—al/ was vanity ; a 
miserable, personal vanity, too, unrelieved by one noble aspiration—one 
generous feeling ; the whited sepulchre spoken of of old—beautitul with- 
out, but dark and unseemly within. 

‘*} look back with wonder and astonishment to that period of my 
life, when such a being claimed and received the entire devotion of 
my heart. Her idea blended with or predominated over all others. It 
was the common centre in my mind from which all the radii of thought 
had their direction ; the nucleus around which I had gathered all that 
an ardent imagination could conceive, or a memory stored with all the 











* See Memoirs of Maria Eleonora Schoning 
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delicious dreams of poetry and romance could embody, of female ex- 
cellence, and purity, and constancy. 

** It is idle to talk of the superior attractions of intellectual beauty, 
when compared with mere external loveliness. ‘The mind, invisible, 
and complicated, and indefinite, does not address itself directly to the 
senses. It is comprehended only by its similitude in others. It 
reveals itself, even then, but slowly and imperfectly. But the beauty 
of form and color, the grace of motion, the harmony of tone, are 
seen, and felt, and appreciated at once. ‘The image of substantial and 
material loveliness once seen, leaves an impression as distinct and per- 
fect upon the retina of memory as upon that of the eyes. It does not 
rise before us in detached and disconnected proportions, like that of 
spiritual loveliness, but in crowds, and in solitude, and in all the 
throngful varieties of thought, and feeling, and action, the symmetrical 
whole—the beautiful perfection comes up in the vision of memory, and 
stands, like a bright angel, between us and all other impressions of 
outward or immaterial beauty. 

“* T saw her, and could not forget her ; | sought her society, and was 
gratified with it. It is true, | sometimes (in the first stages of my 
attachment) had my miscivings im relation to her character. I some- 
times feared that her ideas were too much limited to the perishing 
beauty of her person. But to look upon her graceful figure yielding to 
the dance, or reclining in its indolent symmetry ; to watch the beauti- 
ful play of coloring upon her cheek, and the moonlight transit of her 
smile; to study her faultless features in their delicate and even 
thoughtful repose, or when lighted up into conversational vivacity, was 
to forget every thing, save the exceeding and bewildering fascination 
before me. Like the silver veil of Khorrasin it shot out from my 
view the mental deformity beneath it. I could not reason with myself 
about her; 1 had no power of ratiocination which could overcome the 
blending dazzle of her beauty. ‘The master-passion, which had wrest- 
Jed down all others, gave to every sentiment of the mind something of 
its own peculiar character. 

‘** ft will not trouble you with a connected history of my first love,— 
my boyish love, you may perhaps call it. Suflice it to say, that on the 
revelation of that love, it was answered by its object warmly and sym- 
pathizinely. [ had hardly dared to hope for her favor; for I had 
magnified her into something far beyond mortal desert; and to hear 
from her own lips an avowal of affection, seemed more like the conde- 
scension of a pitying ansel, than the sympathy of a creature of passion 
and frailty, like myself. [ was miserably self deceived; and. self- 
deception is of a nature most repugnant to the healthy operation of 
truth. We suspect others, but seldom ourselves. ‘Phe deception be- 
comes a part of our self-love ; we hold back the error even when Rea- 
son would pluck it away from us. 

** Our whole life may be considered as made up of earnest yearnings 
after objects whose value increases with the difficulties of obtaining 
them, and which seem greater and more desirable, from our imperfect 
knowledge of their nature, just as the objects of the outward vision are 
magnified and exalted when seen through a natural telescope of mist. 
Imagination fills up and supplies tie picture, of which we can only 
catch the outlines, with colors brighter, and forms more perfect, than 
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those of reality. Yet, you may perhaps wonder why, after my earnest 
desire had been gratified,—after my love had found sympathy in its 
ebject,—I did not analyze more closely the inherent and actual quali- 
ties of her heart and intellect. But, living as I did, at a considerable 
distance from her, and seeing her only under circumstances calculated 
to confirm previous impressions, | had few advantages, even had I 
desired to do so, of studying her true character. ‘The world had not 
yet taught me its ungenerous lesson. I had not yet learned to apply 
the rack of philosophical analysis to the objects around me, and test, 
by a cold process of reasoning, deduced from jealous jobservation, the 
reality of all which wore the outward semblance of innocence and 
beauty. And it may be, too, that the belief—nay, the assurance, from 
her own lips, and from the thousand voiceless but eloquent signs which 
marked our interviews, that L was beloved, made me anxious to de- 
ceive even myself, by investing her with those gifts of the intellect and 
the heart, without which her very love would have degraded its object. 
It is not in human nature,—at least it was not in mine,—to embitter 
the delicious aliment which is offered to our vanity, by admitting any 
uncomfortable doubts of the source from which it is derived. 

* And thus it was that I went on, ‘careless and secure,’ dreaming 
over and over the same bright dream; without any doubt—without 
fear, and in the perfect confidence of an unlimited trust—until the 
mask fell off, all at once ; without giving me time for preparation ; 
without warning or interlude,—and the features of cold, heartless, sys- 
tematic treachery glared full upon me. 

**T saw her wedded to another. It was a beautiful morning ; and 
never had the sun shone down on a gayer assemblage than that which 
gathered together at the village church. I witnessed the imposing 
ceremony which united for life the only being | had ever truly loved, 
to a happy and favored, because more wealthy, rival. As the gray- 
haired man pronounced the inquiring challenge— If any man can 
show just cause why they may not lawiully be joined together, let him 
now speak, or else forever after hold his peace’—I struggled forward, 
and would have cried out, but the words died away in my throat. And 
the ceremony went on, and the death-like reverie into which I had 
fallen was broken by the voice of the priest: ‘1 require and charge ye 
both, as ye wili answer at the dreadful day of judgement, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of you know of 
any impediment, why ye may not lawfully be joined together in matri- 


mony, ye do now confess it; for be ye well assured, that if any persons 
are joined together otherwise than as God's word doth allow, their 
marriage is not lawful.’ As the solemn tones of the old man died 


away in the church aisles, | almost expected to hear a supernatural 
voice calling upon him to forbear. But there was no sound. For an 
instant my eyes met those of the bride; the blood boiled rapidly to her 
forehead, and then sank back, and she was as pale as if death had been 
in the glance I had given her. And I could see the folds of her rich 
dress tremble, and her beautiful lip quiver; but she turned away her 
eyes, and the solemn rites were concluded. 

* | returned to my lodgings. I heeded not the gay smiles and free 
merriment of those around me: I hurried on like one who wanders 
abroad in a dark dream; for | could hardly think of the events of the 
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morning as things of reality. But, when I spurred my horse aside, as 
the carriage which contained the newly married swept by me, the 
terrible truth came upon my heart like a tangible substance, and one 
black and evil thought passed over my mind, like the whispered sug- 
gestion of Satan. It was a feeling of blood,—a sensation like that of 
grasping the strangling throat of an enemy. I started from it with 
horror. lor the first time a thought of murder had risen up in my 
bosom; and I quenched it with the natural abhorrence of a nature 
prone to mildness and peace. 

‘* | reached my chamber, and, exhausted alike in mind and body, I 
threw myself upon my bed,—but not to sleep. A sense of my utter 
desolation and loneliness came over me, blended with a feeling of bitter 
and unmerited wrong. If recollected the many manifestations of affec- 
tion which I had received from her who had that day given herself, in 
the presence of Heaven, to another; and I called to mind the thousand 
sacrifices | had made to her lightest caprices, to every shade and varia- 
tion of her temper; and then came the maddening consciousness of the 
black ingratitude which had requited such tenderness. Then, too, 
came the bitter thought,—bitter to a pride like mine,—that the cold 
world had a knowledge of my mislortunes ; that I should be pointed out 
as a disappointed man,—a subject for the pity of some, and the scorn 
and jestings of others. Rage and shame mingled with the keen agony 
of outraged feeling. ‘1 will not endure it;’ I said, mentally, springing 
from my bed and crossing the chamber with a flushed brow and a 
strong step: ‘never!’ and [ ground my teeth upon each other, while 
a fierce light seemed to break in upon my_ brain,—it was the light of 
the Tempter’s smile,—and I almost laughed aloud as the horrible 
thought of svierme started before me. I felt that I might escape the 
ordeal of public scorn and pity; that I might bid the world and its 
falsehood detiance, and end, by one manly effort, the agony of an ex- 
istence whose every breath was torment. 

** My resolution was fixed. ‘I will never see another morrow!’ I 
said, sternly, but with a calmness which almost astonished me.  In- 
deed, 1 seemed gifted with a supernatural firmness, as | made my ar- 
rangements for the last day of suffering which I was to endure. <A 
few friends had been invited to dine with me, and I prepared to meet 
them. They came at the hour appointed with smiling faces and 
warm and friendly greetings; and I received them as if nothing had 
happened, with even a more enthusiastic welcome than was my wont. 

* Oh '—it 7s terrible to smile when the heart is breaking !—to talk 
lightly, and freely, and mirthfully, when every feeling of the mind is 
wrung with unutterable agony; to mingle in the laugh and in the 
gay volleys of convivial fellowship, 

—_—— ‘With the difficult utterance of one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down. 


Yet all this | endured, hour after hour, until my friends departed, and 
I had pressed their hands as at a common parting, while my heart 
whispered an everlasting farewell! 

“It was late when they left me. J] walked out to look for the last 
time, upon nature in her exceeding beauty. J hardly acknowledged to 
inyself that such was my purpose; but yet I d/d feel that it was so: 
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and that I was taking an everlasting farewell of the beautiful things 
around me. ‘The sun was just setting; and the hills, that rose like pillars 
of the blue horizon, were glowing with a light which was fast desert- 
ing the valleys. It was an evening of summer ; every thing was still ; 
not a leaf stirred in the dark, overshadowing foliage ; but, silent and 
beautiful as a picture, the wide scenery of rock, and hill, and wood- 
land, stretched away before me; and, familiar as it was, it seemed to 
possess a newness and depth of beauty, beyond its ordinary appear- 
ance, as if to aggravate the pangs of the last, long farewell. 

“They do net err who believe that man has a sympathy with even 
inanimate Nature, deduced from a common origin; a chain of co-ex- 
istence and aflinity connecting the outward forms of natural objects 
with his own fearful and wonderful machinery ; something, in short, 
manifested in his love of flowing waters, and soft green shadows, and 
pleasant blowing flowers, and in his admiration of the mountain, 
stretching away into heaven, sublimed and awful in its cloudy dis- 
tance ; the heave and swell of the infinite ocean; the thunder of the 
leaping cataract; and the onward rush of mighty rivers, which tells of 
its original source, and bears evidence of its kindred affinities. Nor 
was the dream of the ancient Chaldean ‘ a// a dream.’ ‘The stars of 
heaven—the beauty and the glory above us, have their influences and 
their power,—not evil, and malignant, and partial, and irrevocable,— 
but holy, and tranquilizing, and benignant,—a moral influence, by 
which all may profit if they will do so. And I have often marveled 
at the hard depravity of that human heart which could sanction a deed 
of violence and crime in the calm solitudes of Nature, and surrounded 
by the enduring evidences of an over-ruling Intelligence. [could 
conceive of crime, growing up rank and monstrous in the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of the thronged city, amidst the taint of moral as 
well as physical pestilence, and surrounded only by man and the works 
of man. But there is something in the harmony and quiet of the nat- 
ural world, which presents a reproving antagonism to the fiercer pas- 
sions of the human heart ;—an eye of solemn reprehension looks out 
from the still places of Nature, as if the Great Soul of the Universe 
had chosen the mute creations of its power to be the witnesses of the 
deeds done in the body—the researchers of the bosoms of men. 

** And then, even at that awful moment, I could feel the bland and 
gentle ministrations of nature; I could feel the fever of my heart 
cooling, and a softer haze of melancholy stealing over the blackness 
of my despair; and the fierce passions which had distracted me giving 
place to the calm of a settled anguish,—a profound sorrow—the quiet 
gloom of an overshadowing wo, in which love, and hatred, and 
wrong, were swallowed up and lost. Ino longer hated the world ; but 
I felt that it had nothing for me; that I was no lenger a part and por- 
tion of its harmonious elements; affliction had shut me out forever 
from the pale of human happiness and sympathy, and hope pointed 
only to the resting-place of the grave! 

* T stood steadily gazing at the setting sun. It touched and sat upon 
the hill-top like a great circle of fire. IT had never before fully com- 
prehended the feeling of the amiable but misguided Rousseau, who at 
his death-hour desired to be brought into the open air, that the last 
glance of his failing eye might drink in the glory of the sunset heav- 
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ens, and the light of his great intellect and that of Nature go out to- 
gether. For surely never did the Mexican Idolater mark with deeper 
emotion the God of his worship, for the last time veiling his awful 
countenance, than did I, untainted by superstition, yet full of perfect 
love for the works of Infinite Wisdom, watch over the departure of the 
most glorious of them all. I felt, even to agony, the truth of these 
exquisite lines of the Milesian poet :— 

‘ Blest power of sunshine—genial day 

What joy, what life is in thy ray! 

To feel thee is such real bliss, 

That, had the world no joy but this, 

To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, 

It werea world too exquisite 

For man to leare it for the gloom, 

The dull,cold shadow of the tomb! 
Never shall I forget my sensations when the sun went down utterly 
from my sight. It was like receiving the last look of a dying friend. 
To others he might bring lite, and health, and joy, on the morrow ; but 
to me he would never rise. As this thought came over me, I felt a 
stifling sensation in my throat,—tears started in my eyes,—and my 
heart almost wavered from its purpose. But the bent bow had only 
relaxed for a single instant; it returned again to its strong and abiding 
tension. 

*T was alone in my chamber once more. A single lamp burned 


gloomily before me; and on the table at my side, stood a glass of 


laudanum. I had prepared every thing. I had written my last letter, 
and had now only to drink the fatal draught, and lie down to my last 
sleep. IL heard the old village clock strike eleven. ‘IT may as well do 
it now, as ever,’ T said mentaily, and my hand moved towards the 
glass. But my courage failed me ; my hand shook, and some moments 
elapsed before T could sufficiently quiet my nerves to lift the glass con- 
taining the fatal liquid. ‘The blood ran cold upon my heart, and my 
brain reeled, as again and again I Jifted the poison to my closed lips 
‘It must be done,’ thought 1; ‘PT must drink it’ With a desperate 


effort [ unlocked my clenched teeth, and the deed was done ! 


* * Oh God have mercy upon me!’ [| murmured, as the empty glass 
fell from my hand. [ threw myself upon the bed, and awaited the 
awful termination. An age of unutterable misery seemed crowded 
into a brief moment. All the events of my past life,—a life, as it then 


seemed to me, made up of folly and crime,—rose distinet before me, 
like accusing witnesses, as if the recording angel had unrolled to my 
view the full and black catalocue of my unnumbered sins :— 


——— O'er the soul 


Winters of inemory seemed to roll, 
And eather, in that drop of time, 
A lite of pain—an age of crime. 


I felt that what I had done was bevond reeall: and the Phantom of 


Death, as it drew nearer, wore an aspect darker and more terrible. 
I thought of the coffin, the 

Whose dumb and frozen solitude none but the enawing worm intrudes 
And then miy thoug 
of eternity. IT was rushing uncalled for into the presence of a just 


shroud, and the still and narrow grave, into 


hts wandered away into the vagueness and mystery 
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and pure God, with a spirit unrepenting—unannealed! And I tried 
to pray and could not; for a heaviness—a dull strange torpor crept 
over me. Consciousness went out slowly : ‘ this is death,’ thought I ; 
yet I felt no pain—nothing save a weary drowsiness against which I 
struggled in vain. 

** My next sensations were those of calmness—deep, ineffable, an 
unearthly quiet; a suspension or rather oblivion of every mental 
affliction ; a condition of the mind betwixt the thoughts of wakeful- 
ness and the dreams of sleep. It seemed to me that the gulf between 
mind and matter had been passed over, and that I had entered upon 
a new existence. I had no memory, no hope, no sorrow ; nothing but 
a dim consciousness of a pleasurable and tranquil being. Gradually, 
however, the delusion vanished. I was sensible of still wearing the 
fetters of the flesh; yet they galled no longer; the burden was lifted 
from my heart; it beat happily and calmly, as in childhood. As the 
stronger influences of my opiate (for I had really swallowed nothing 
more, as the druggist, suspecting from tie incoherence of my lan- 
guage, that I was meditating some fearful purpose, furnished me with 
a harmless, though not ineffective draught) passed off, the events of 
the past came back to me. It was like the slow lifting of a curtain 
from a picture of which I was a mere spectator, about which I could 
reason calmly, and trace dispassionately its light and shadow. Hav- 
ing satisfied myself that I had been deceived in the quantity of opium 
which I had taken, I became also convinced that I had at last discov- 
ered the great antidote for which philosophy had exhausted its re- 
sources,—the fabled Lethe,—the oblivion of human sorrow. The 
strong necessity of suicide had passed away ; life, even for me, might 
be rendered tolerable by the sovereign panacea of opium,—the only 
true ‘ minister to a mind diseased,’-—the sought ‘ kalon’ found. 

“From that day I have been habitually an opium eater. I am per- 
fectly sensible that the constant use of the pernicious drug has impaired 
my health ; but I cannot relinquish it. Some time since I formed a re- 
solution to abandon it, totally and at once ; but had not strength enough 
to carry it into practice. ‘The very attempt to do so nearly drove me to 
madness. ‘The great load of mental agony which had been lifted up 
and held aloof by the daily applied power of opium, sunk back upon my 
heart like a crushing weight. ‘Then, too, my physical sufferings were 
extreme ; an indescribable irritation, a general uneasiness tormented 
me incessantly. I can only think of it as a total disarrangement of the 
whole nervous system,—the jarring of all the thousand chords of sensi- 
tiveness—each nerve having its own particular pain.* 

** De Quincy, in his wild, metaphysical, and eloquent, yet, in many 
respects, fancy sketch, considers the great evil resulting from the use 
of opium to be the effect produced upon the mind during the hours of 
sleep,—the fearful disquietude of unnatural dreams. My own dreams 
have been certainly of a different order from those which haunted me 
previous to my experience in opium eating. But I cannot easily be- 
lieve that opium necessarily introduces a greater change in the mind’s 
sleeping operations, than in those of its wakefulness. 

** At one period, indeed, while suffering under a general, nervous de- 
bility, from which I am even now but partially relieved, my troubled 


** Essay on the Effects of Crp | London, 1763 
VOL. IV 29 
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and broken sleep was overshadowed by what | can only express as ‘a 
horror of thick darkness.’ There was nothing distinct and certain in 
my visions—all was clouded, vague, hideous! sounds faint and awful, 
yet unknown ; the sweep of heavy wings, the hollow sound of innu- 
merable footsteps, the glimpse of countless apparitions, and darkness 
falling like a great cloud from heaven. I can scarcely give you an 
adequate idea of my situation in these dreams, without comparing it 
with that of the ancient Egyptians while suffermg under the plague 
of darkness. I never read the awful description of this curse, with- 
out associating many of its horrors with those of my own experience, 

*« « But they, sleeping the same sleep that night, which was indeed 
intolerable, and which came upon them out of the bottoms of inevita- 
ble hell, 

* * Were partly vered with monstrous apparitions, and partly faint- 
ed; for a sudden fear and not looked for, came upon them. 

* «For neither might the corner which held them keep them from 
fear ; but noises, as of waters falling down, sounded about them, and 
sad visions appeared unto them, with heavy countenances. 

“© ¢ Whether it were a whistling wind, or a melodious voice of birds 
among the spreading branches, or a pleasing fall of water running 
violently ;— 

“© ¢ Or, a terrible sound of stones cast down, or, a running that 
could not be seen, of skipping beasts, or a roaring voice of most sav- 
age wild beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains ;— 
these things made them to swoon for fear.’* 

“'That creative faculty of the eye, upon which Mr. De Quincy 
dwells so strongly, | have myself experienced,: indeed, it has been the 
principal cause of suffering which has connected itself with my habit 
of opium eating. It developed itself at first in a recurrence of the 
childish faculty of painting upon the darkness whatever suggested 
itself to the mind; anon, those figures which had before been called 
up only at will, became the cause, instead of the effect, of the mind’s 
employment; in other words, they came before me in the night-time, 
like real images, and independent of any previous volition of thought. 
[ have often, after retiring to my bed, seen, looking through the thick 
wall of darkness round about me, the faces of those whom [ had not 
known for years—nay, since childhood ; faces, too, of the dead, called 
up, as it were, from the church-yard, and the wilderness, and the deep 
waters, and betraying nothing of the grave’s terrible secrets. And in 
the same way, some of the more important personages | had read of, 
in history and romance, glided often before me, like an assembly of 
apparitions, each preserving, aniidst the multitudinous combinations of 
my vision, his own individuality and peculiar characteristies.t 

“These images were, as you may suppose, sufficiently annoying ; 
yet they came and went without exciting any emotions of terror. 
But a change at length came over them,—an awful distinctness and a 
semblance of reality, which, operating upon nerves weakened and dis- 
eased, shook the very depths of my spirit with a superstitious awe, and 
against which reason and philosophy, for a time, struggled in vain. 


* Wisdom of Solomon, Chapter XVII. 


t Vide Emannel Count Swedenborg: Nicolai of Berlin’s account of Spectral Mlusion: Edin 
burgh Phrenological Journal 
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“ My mind had for some days been dwelling with considerable so- 
licitude upon an intimate friend, residing in a distant city. I had 
heard that he was extremely ill : indeed, that his life was despaired of : 
and I may mention, that, at this period, all my mind’s operations were 
dilatory ; there were no sudden emotions ; passion seemed exhausted ; 
and when once any new train of thought had been suggested, it grad- 
ually incorporated itself with those which had preceded it, until it 
finally became sole and predominant, just as certain plants of the trop- 
ical islands wind about and blend with, and finally take the place of 
those of another species. And perhaps to this peculiarity of the men- 
tal economy, the gradual concentering of the mind in a channel, nar- 
rowing to that point of condensation, where thought becomes sensible 
to sight as well as feeling, may be mainiy attributed the vision I am 
about to describe. 

“1 was lying in my bed, listless and inert ;—it was broad day, for 
the easterly light fell in strongly through the parted curtains. I felt, 
all at once, a strong curiosity, blended with an unaccountable dread, 
to look upon a small table which stood near the bed-side. I felt certain 
of seeing something fearful, and yet I knew not what; there was an 
awe and a fascination upon me, more dreadful from their very vague- 
ness. I lay for some time hesitating and actually trembling, until the 
agony of suspense became too strong for endurance. I opened my 
eyes and fixed them upon the dreaded object. Upon the table, lay 
what seemed to me a corpse, wrapped about in the wintry habiliments 
of the grave—the corpse of my friend.* For a moment, the circum- 
stances of time and place were forgotten ; and the spectre seemed to 
me a natural reality, at which I might sorrow, but not wonder. The 
utter fallacy of this idea was speedily detected ; and then I endeavored 
to consider the present vision, like those which had preceded it, a mere 
delusion—a part of the phenomena of opium eating. I accordingly 
closed my eyes an instant, and then looked again, in full expectation 
that the frightful object would no longer be visible. It was still there ; 
the body lay upon its side; the countenance turned full towards me: 
calm, quiet, even beautiful—but certainly that of death. 

‘ Ere yet Decay’s effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where Beauty lingers—’ 
and the white brow, and its light, shadowy hair, and the cold, still, fa- 
miliar features lay evident and manifest to the influx of the strength- 
ening twilight. A cold agony crept over me; I buried my head in 
the bed-clothes, in a child-like fear, and when I again ventured to look 
up, the spectre had vanished. ‘The event made a strong impression 
on my mind; and I can scarcely express the feeling of relief which 
was afforded, a few days after, by a letter from the identical friend in 
question, informing me of his recovery of health. 

“It would be a weary task, and one which you would no doubt 
thank me for declining, to detail the circumstances of a hundred similar 
visitations, most of which were, in fact, but different combinations of 
the same illusion. One striking exception 1 will mention, as it relates 
to some passages of my early history which you have already heard. 


* William Hone, celebrated for his antiquarian resenrehe has given a distinet and highly 


nteresting account of speetral Whusion, mm hi Wi ¢ erbene in fis * fa Dun Book. Phi 
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“‘T have never seen Mrs. I since her marriage. ‘Time, and 
the continued action of opium, deadening the old sensibilities of the 
heart and awakening new ones, have effected a wonderful change in 
my feelings towards her. Little as the confession may argue in favor 
of my early passion, I seldom think of her, save with a feeling very 
closely allied to indifference. Yet I have often seen her in my spectral 
illusions—young and beautiful as ever—but always under circum- 
stances which formed a wide contrast between her spectral appearance, 
and all my recollections of the real person. The spectral face, which 
I often saw looking in upon me, in my study, when the door was ajar, 
and visible only in the uncertain lamplight, or peering over me in the 
moonlight solitude of my bed-chamber, when I was just waking from 
sleep, was uniformly subject to, and expressive of, some terrible hate, 
or yet more terrible anguish. Its first appearance was startling in the 
extreme. It was the face of one of the fabled furies ; the demon glared 
in the eye; the nostril was dilated; the pale lip compressed ; and the 
brow bent and darkened; yet, above all, and mingled with all, the 
supremacy of human beauty was manifest, as if the dream of Eastern 
superstition had been realized, and a fierce and foul spirit had sought 
out and animated into a fiendisli existence some beautiful sleeper of 
the grave. ‘The other expression of the countenance of the appari- 
tion—that of agony—I accounted for on rational principles. Some 
years ago, I saw, and was deeply affected by, a series of paintings 
representing the tortures of a Jew in the Holy Inquisition; and the 
expression of pain in the countenance of the victim, I at once recog- 
nized in that of the apparition, rendered yet more distressing by the 
feminine and beautiful features upon which it rested. 

“7 am not naturally superstitious; but, shaken and clouded as my 
mind had been by the use of opium, I could not wholly divest it of 
fear when these phantoms beset me. Yet, on all other occasions, save 
that of their immediate presence, I found no difficulty in assigning 
their existence to a diseased state of the bodily organs, and a corres- 
ponding sympathy of the mind, rendering it capable of receiving and 
reflecting the false, fantastic, and unnatural images presented to it.* 
I recollected that the mode of exorcism which was successfully adopted 
by Nicolai, of Berlin, when haunted by similar fantasies, was a resort 
to the simple process of blood-letting. I accordingly made trial of it, 
but without the desired effect. Fearful, from the representations of 








* One of our most cclebrated medical writers considers spectral illusion a disease, in which false 
perceptions take place in some of the senses; thus, when the excitement of motion is produced in 
a particular organ, that organ does not vibrate with the impression made upon it, but communi 
eates It to another part on which a similar impression was formerly made. Nicolai states that he 
made his ilusion a source of philosophical amusement. The spectres which haunted him came 
in the day time as well as the night, and frequently when he was surrounded by his friends ; the 
real images mingling with the real ones, and visible only to himself. Pernard Ratton, the cele 
brated Quaker poet, describes an illusion of tis nature in a manner peculiarly striking :— 

I only knew thee as thou wert— 
A being not of earth! 
rs * ‘ ’ * * 
I marveled much they could not see 
Thou eomest from above : 
And often to myself I said 
** How can they thus approach the dead ? 


But though all these, with fondness warm, 
Ne) it welcome oer ind over, 
i f f ¢erpre . / ry} 
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my physicians, and from some of my own sensations, that the almost 
daily recurrence of my visions might ultimately lead to insanity, I came 
to the resolution of reducing my daily allowance of opium ; and, con- 
fining myself, with the most rigid pertinacity, to a quantity not ex- 
ceeding one third of what I had formerly taken, I became speedily 
sensible of a most essential change in my condition. A state of 
comparative health, mental and physical, with calmer sleep and a more 
natural exercise of the organs of vision, succeeded. [ have made 
many attempts at a further reduction, but have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful, owing to the extreme and almost unendurable agony occa- 
sioned thereby. 

“The peculiar creative faculty of the eye—the fearful gift of a dis- 
eased vision, still remains, but materially weakened and divested of its 
former terrors. My mind has recovered in some degree its shaken 
and suspended faculties. But, happiness—the buoyant and elastic 
happiness of earlier days—has departed forever. Although, apparently, 
a practical disciple of Behmen, I am no believer in his visionary creed. 
Quiet is not happiness ; nor can the absence of all strong and painful 
emotion compensate for the weary heaviness of inert existence— 
passionless—dreamless—changeless. ‘The mind requires the excite- 
ment of active and changeful thought; the intellectual fountain, like 
the pool of Bethesda, has a more healthful influence when its deep 
waters are troubled. ‘There may, indeed, be happiness in those occa- 
sional ‘ sabbaths of the soul,’ when calmness, like a canopy, over- 
shadows it, and the mind, for a brief season, eddies quietly round and 
round, instead of sweeping onward ; but none can exist in the long and 
weary stagnation of feeling,—the silent, the monotonous, never-ending 
calm, broken by neither hope nor fear.” 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


How sweetly through the lengthened dell, 
When wintry airs are mild and clear, 
Floats chiming up the Sabbath bell, 
In softened echoes to the ear! 
“Come, gentle neighbors, come away,—”’ 
So doth the welcome summons say ; 
*¢ Come, friends and kindred, ‘t is the time,— 
So seems to peal the Sabbath chime. 


Done are the week’s debasing cares, 

And worldly ways and worldly will ; 
And earth itself an aspect wears 

Like heaven, so bright, so calm and still ! 
Hark, how, by turns, each mellow note, 
Now low, now louder, seems to float, 
And falling, with the wind’s decay, 
Like softest music, dies away ! 


* And now,” it says, “‘ where Heaven resorts, 

Come, with a meek and quiet mind ; 

Oh, worship in these earthly courts, 

But leave your earth-born thoughts behind 
Come, neighbors, while the Sabbath bell 
VPeals slowly up the winding dell,— 

Come, triends and kindred, let us share 
The pure and holy rapture there ' 
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DR. CHANNING AS A DEFENDER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


| We have deviated a little from our ordinary course in admitting the following article, which 
partakes somewhat more of a theological character, than some may deem appropriate. No good rea 
son, however, that we are aware of, can be shown why a Magazine, which, according to common 
usage, Contains a little of every thing, should not be occasionally enlivened witha page of po- 
lemics. } 
4 . 4 y 4 . + y > oa 
[uere are certain fundamental principles which regulate every 
sect, and which are the ground-work of all their reasoning. These 
principles, however we may attempt to disguise them, or however 
little conscious we may be of their wide-spreading operation, will have 


a constant influence over us, like the natural heat on the functions of 


the body, or the laws of attraction on the movements of the planets. 
It is not always the object most conspicuous to the eye that regulates 
the largest masses which move in our sight. A ship, for example, 
shall sail down the harbor, nicely turning to every change in the 
channel. What child of the forest, that saw her movements, would 
imagine, as he observed her to vary her course, with all her canvas 
spread to the breezes, and glittering in the sun, that these motions were 
guided by a little plank, hung on hinges, and almost covered by the 
waves? Or, if an inexperienced man were to see two boats sailing on 
a side wind, one of which should keep her course in the direction to 
which she sailed, with scarce a point’s variation, and the other should 
be blown almost entirely in a lateral direction,—how could he divine 
that the difference was owing to the fact that the one had a keel and 
the other had not? It is thus in moral and religious disputes, that the 
fundamental difference is kept out of sight. ‘There are certain orig- 
inal assumptions, from which our most circuitous reasonings begin, 
and on which the truth and validity of them depend ; and often the 
last conclusion we draw is but the unfolding of some germ, concealed 
im our original proposition. ‘These first truths, these fundamental 
views, will break out. It is amusing to see, in the example of Cicero, 
how his latent belief will appear even in speaking to the populace ; for 
he wishes sometimes to accommodate himself to the prejudices of lower 
minds. ‘There is an amusing example in the oration for Milo. Cicero 
was, in reality, an Academic, or modified sceptic ; yet, as this sys- 
tem made a poor appearance in a popular oration, he often attempts to 
accommodate himself to what was most opposite to his views, the dog- 
matism of the Pagan faith ; yet he scarcely conceals, from a discern- 
ing eye, his real opinions. In throwing odium on Clodius, it suited 
his purpose to make a powerful appeal to the religion of his country ; 
that religion which he could use to his designs, though he despised 
it in his heart. In the full tide of his eloquence, in the blaze of facti- 
tious feeling, which he well knew how to throw around his animated 
periods, he declares, that the guardian providence and watchful gods 
of the empire had brought about the death of Clodius. This was a 
high strain of faith; it was almost the raptures of enthusiasm ; yet, 
mark how the sentiment concludes: ‘ Nec vero quisquam aliter arbi- 
trari potest, nisi qui nullam vim esse ducit, numen divinum ; quem 
neque, imperil vestri magnitudo, neque sol ille, nee cali signorumque 
motus, nee vicissitudines rerum atque ordines monent, neque, 7d quod 
maximum est, majorum nostrorun sapicentia.”* Wow much is inplied 
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in these words which we have marked in Italics! By topping the 
climax with so weak an argument, the orator at once concealed and 
disclosed his own sentiments. He concealed them from the bigoted, 
and disclosed them to the discerning. He showed how the founda- 
tions of his mind were laid. It is always thus. As Pope says, Search 
the ruling passion, if you would know the character; so we should say, 
Go to the fundamental principles, if you would understand the sect. 
The building must rest on its foundation; the plant must take its 
nature from its seed. 

We scarcely ever remember to have seen these principles more 
strongly illustrated than in the late Sermons of Dr. Channing on the 
Evidences of Christianity. ‘They are the last productions of the man 
who is generally allowed to occupy the highest place in the ranks of 
Unitarianism. Dr. Channing’s talents and attainments are such as 
might adorn any sect, and must especially adorn that which claims 
him as its own. Indeed, we cannot entirely agree in the severe strict- 
ures which have been inflicted on him by the giants of Scotland. 
They compare him with Jonathan EMdwards; and, after remarking 
that he is vastly inferior, (which may be true) they proceed to say, 
that ‘‘ he is constantly trying to steal a march upon opinion, without 
having his retreat cut off,—full of pretensions and void of offence,—that 
he kisses hands with the ready public all round, and does his best to 
stand well with different sects and parties.” [Ed. Review, Oct. 1829. ] 
Now, this is the last character which we should think (much as we 
dislike his sentiments) of imputing to Dr. Channing. He is very little 
of a calculator, and certainly nothing of the hypocrite. In short, we 
hardly know of a writer who leaves his intellectual image and super- 
scription so perfectly delineated on the written page. Judging from 
his books, the only means we have of knowing the man, we should 
pronounce him a man of fine taste ; much acquainted with the easier 
and more flowery walks of literature ; not remarkable for deep investi- 
gation ; not the man who traces the fountains of knowledge up to their 
spring ; but possessing the power of marshaling his own erudition in 
the best array, and presenting it to the world in the most imposing ap- 
pearance. He has certainly a great command of rich, mellow lan- 
guage; and, as a speaker, winning the attention, by the force of feel- 
ing, without the parade of art. But the most remarkable lineament in 
his mind, as it strikes us, is, the very wonderful manner in which two 
of the most unsocial qualities are married in his mind, in a union, 
which, we venture to foretell, will never be divoreed—Scrrricism and 
Envruvsiasm. ‘Though scorning the mysteries which we account as 
parts of revelation, and the essential seals of the wisdom of God, he 
creates for himself a mysticism of his own. He delights to conjure up 
gorgeous images, and to show them to the readers in the twilight of a 
receding day. He pours a thin fog over the moral landscape, through 
which the sunbeams penetrate by day, and the moon and the stars 
glitter by night; and sometimes he arrays his real meaning, or xo 
meaning, in such a pomp of diction, that, like Falstaff’s servant, he 
can scarcely be said to ‘talk like a man of this world.’ We wishes 
to be magnificent, lofty, imaginative, eloquent, glowing; but, alas! 
there is a latent scepticism in his heart, (so it would seem from his 
writings,) which chills his imagination; and he lands us, after leading 
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us through vistas of myrtles and flowers, in the regions of frost and 
snow. If he could make a religion of his own, we have no hesi- 
tion in saying, that, to explain and defend it, he would be the most 
eloquent of men. 

We every where behold in these Sermons the most frigid scepticism, 
appearing amidst the forced ardors with which the author surrounds 
himself. He wishes to graft the glowing Christian on a very scanty 
and narrow creed. ‘The truth is, these great doctrines of religion, 
which Dr. Channing rejects with so much scorn, as the corruptions of 
Christianity, are, im our opinion, certain criterions and touch-stones, 
to prove on what foundation a man rests the main base of his religious 
dependence. As the natural philosophers tell us there is in all heavy 
bodies a centre of gravity, which, if it be supported, the whole body is 
supported, and, if not, it falls—so, it seems to us, there is such a line 
in the poisings and restings of the human mind. Some reasoners 
(indeed all who reject it) are pleased to represent the doctrine of the 
Trinity as a mere metaphysical subtilty, having as little to do with 
moral excellence, whether believed or rejected, as the comparison of 
two triangles. What social virtue, what devotional ardor or emotion, 
can the belief or the rejection of this dogmatic subtilty be connected 
with? But we have always viewed this doctrine as a ¢est, wHicn 
guide the religious inquirer will follow,—nature’s light without revela- 
tion, or revelation itself. The case may be compared to that of a trav- 
eler, in the perplexed and craggy passages of the Alps, where two guides 
present themselves, each offering his pretensions. So long as they 
both keep one path, the traveler may follow them, without saying on 
which he places his principal dependence. But the moment they part, 
and invite him to separate passages, he must manifest, by his selection, 
in which he puts his greatest confidence. It is thus with natural and 
revealed religion. This earth, with its hills, vales, and fountains; the 
ocean, the sky, speak something to the conception of man of the ex- 
istence of God. A system both of religion and morality may be devised 
from the feelings of his heart, and his experience and observation in 
life. But Dr. Channing has himself said that nature says nothing of a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead. No—it does not; we confess it. 
But, then, ifsuch a doctrine is recorded in revelation, the belief or 
disbelief immediately becomes a test of the question, In which religion 
do you place your principal trust ? and if you once place your principal 
trust in something above or below revelation, you will, in spite of your- 
self, be very doubtful as to its decisions. It is not the court of final 
appeal. It is not the pivot on which your system turns. It is not the 
pedestal on which your foot rests. 

To us, who think we place our chief rest on revelation, and who be- 
lieve that revelation teaches the Trinity and its concomitant truths of 
atonement, &c. it has always been a wonder, how a person can reject 
these truths, and keep his mind from verging to a gradual distrust of 
the whole word of God. Certainly these doctrines lie on the surface 
of scripture. Or, certainly, if they are not there, the Apostles used very 
indiscreet and incautious language. In order not to find them in the 
Bible, we must bring to the light of revelation another light ; and that, 
too, not the mere light of interpretation, which is always implied to be 
exercised in reading a reasonable book addressed to reasonable men: 
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but an objective light; a higher court, to which we carry the last ap- 
peal. We allow, to be sure, as readily as Dr. Channing can, that a 
man must carry all his reason and all his moral sentiments, as so many 
subsidiary judges, to enable him to see what is the great judgement of 
the inspired page. But this reason, this moral sentiment, comes as 
eyes, and not as objects, which the eye is to perceive. ‘The manner in 
which some writers shuffle in reason, not as an organ of sight but an 
objective light, flaming and blazing over the light of God, reminds us 
of those sensitive men whose optic nerve is diseased, and who use their 
eyes not only to see with, but to create the very images which the ex- 
terior world does not afford. Now, so far from joining with the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer that Dr. Channing is a maneeuvring, shuffling man, 
who does obeisance to all parties, and never throws open the folding 
doors of his own breast, we should regard him as a perfect man of 
glass ; a melancholy illustration of the principles we have asserted. 
We see him standing with one foot on the land and the other on the 
water, but attempting to rest the weight of his body on the water. We 
see him with the Bible in his hand, but his eye resting on glittering 
images created by diseases of its own. We see him in the garb ofa 
minister of Christ, but paying his chief devotions at another shrine. 

The first three of these discourses are a defence of Christianity. It 
would seem as if this department of religious reasoning were common 
ground, and as if nothing could be said on this subject which should 
be offensive to any class of Christians whatever. But the original turn 
of the man’s mind, the sunken foundation on which he builds all his 
reasonings, will appear even in the remotest subjects. Christianity, in 
Dr. Channing’s view, is a beautiful flower, which the pilgrim for 
eternity finds in his path, and which he may pick up and carry with 
him if he pleases ; it will be a fine ornament, and may yield him a re- 
freshing smell; but if he chooses to neglect it, he may find his way to 
felicity with very little guilt, and only a temporary loss. Was this 
the way, in which the Apostles pressed Christianity on a dying world ? 
Is this the best comment that Unitarianism can afford to that awful 
passage of scripture, which declares, He that believeth and is baptiz- 
ed shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned? 


We never remember to have seen bolder passages than the following, 
from the pen of any man assuming to be the minister of Jesus :— 


* T cannot, then, join in the common cry against infidelity as the sure mark of 
a corrupt mind. That unbelief often has its origin in evil dispositions, 1 cannot 
doubt. The character of the unbeliever often forces us to acknowledge, that he 
rejects Christianity to escape its rebukes ; that its purity is its chief offence ; that 
he seeks infidelity as a refuge from fear and virtuous restraint. But to impute 
these unholy motives to a man of pure life, is to judge rashly, and it may be un- 
righteously. I cannot look upon unbelief as essentially and unfailingly a crime.’ 

Ser. i. p. 11. 

‘The very same opinion may be virtuous in one man and vicious in another, 
supposing it, as is very possible, to have originated in different states of mind. 
For example,—if through envy and malignity I should rashly seize on the slight- 
est proofs of guilt in my neighbor, my judgement of his criminality would be 
morally wrong. Let another man arrive at the same conclusion, in consequence 
of impartial inquiry and love of truth, and his decision would be morally right 
Still more, according to these views, it is possible for the belief of Christianity to be 
as criminal as unbelief.[\'!!] Undoubtedly the reception of a system, so pure in 
spirit and tendency as the Gospel, is to be regarded as a favorable sign. But let 
a man adopt this religion, because it will serve his interest and popularity , let 
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him shut his mind against objections to it, lest they should shake his faith in a gain- 
ful system ; let him tamper with his intellect, and for base and selfish ends exhaust 
its strength in defence of the prevalent faith; and he is just as criminal in believing 
as another would be in rejecting Christianity under the same bad impulses.” Ser. 
i. p. 6,7. 

The sentiments of this latter paragraph seem hardly to be reconcila- 
ble with truth, or with what the author in another place has himself said. 
He has elsewhere said that unbelief, in itself considered, has no moral 
quality, and is to be judged wholly by its concomitants in the heart. 
Now, if a man believes the truth from base motives, wherein consists 
his guilt ?—In his belief, or in the motives which accompany that belief? 
So far as he believes the truth, he acts well; and his wicked designs 
are a separate concern. If he does not believe it, faith is not the 
word which the author should have used; it is a mere profession. It 
seems to us that Dr. Channing, with all his perspicacity, has changed 
the term upon us; and if so, his example illustrates nothing. He sets 
out by declaring that faith in the truth may be just as criminal as un- 
belief, and he brings an illustration which only proves (what all allow) 
that hypocrisy is a very bad thing. The word faith is sometimes 
used for rea/ faith, and sometimes for assumed faith, and, under 
the shelter of this amphibology, this powerful reasoner proves his 
paradox. 

Nor is the comparison of the man, who seizes on every slight proof 
of guilt in his neighbor, much more happy in illustrating our author’s 
object. If his neighbor is really guilty, (as in the case here supposed 
he is,) it never can be imputed to the man as a crime that he believes 
what is really true. It is the concomitant malignity which constitutes 
his fault. In short, we cannot see, after all Dr. Channing’s eloquence, 
how believing the truth can ever be a crime. The only thing he can 
prove about it is, (Iet him roll the thought over through all the fine 
diction of which he is master,) that men may hold the truth in unright- 
eousness,—a sentiment as old as the Bible, and needing not all these 
splendid circumlocutions to enforce it. 

It was said by Professor Porson, that, if he wished to teach a boy 
to write, he would set him to translate some of the pages of Gibbon’s 
History into the English language. Dr. Channing is one of those 
writers who sometimes need a little translating into their own tongue. 
We remember in his late Election Sermon, that, after reading page 
after page about ‘ inward spiritual freedom ;” “ radiant signatures of 
an infinite spirit ;” about ‘one mind merged in another ;” about ‘ po- 
litical liberty springing from, expressing and invigorating this inward 
spiritual freedom,” &c. &c.; after reading all this for half an hour 
with breathless amazement and delight, suspecting every moment that 
we had found a mine of original gold; that, in the midst of our rap- 
tures, a friend happened to put to us this unlucky question—What 
does he mean? [fas he meant any thing more, for this half hour, 
than the old homely thought that religion is favorable to the happiness 
of man? 

[bi omnis 
Effusus labor. 
At these words the glittering bubble burst. There is genius, however, 
in these splendid delusions. Such a man’s power of language is im- 
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mense ; a power which he shares, in some degree with Cicero, and 
which might baffle the energies of a ‘Tillotson or a Locke. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Channing, in his assumption, that the 
gospel may sometimes be rejected by men of pure and holy minds ; nor 
should we dare to say, in his presumptuous language, to the sullen 
infidel, ‘‘ let no man condemn him, and let him heed no man’s con- 
demnation.” We believe, the moment you admit that the Gospel came 
from God, and is the wisdom of God, you must admit that it is a com- 
bination of all that is pure and holy ; and it immediately divides men 
into two classes,—those who hate and reject, and those who love and 
embrace it. It is a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to all the 
wicked ; and it is sure to attract around it all the hearts that are be- 
ginning to be softened by the incipient gleams of penitence and love. 
We believe that the Gospel is a deveiopment of the principles of God’s 
government; and the moment we glance our eyes at these principles, 
we see them stamped with his wisdom and bearing the style of his holy 
hand ; we immediately see evidence of their authority, and immedi- 
ately know whether we love them or not. Ifa father of a family was 
to take into his house a tutor for his daughters, and were to propound 
to him the principles of chastity, he would instantly know whether the 
instructer was to be trusted or not. Now, we hold that the Gospel con- 
tains just as much the principles of virtue, as a part of God’s govern- 
ment, as the doctrine of chastity would be a test of the tutor’s fitness 
in the case supposed. It must be so, on a supposition of its truth. It 
would be implicit scepticism to say otherwise. ‘Take the command- 
ment “ Thou shalt not steal,” and three questions may be put to the 
mind of the hearer of it respecting it. Do you believe that this com- 
mand enjoins a duty? Do you believe that this duty rests on the au- 
thority of God? = And, Do you believe that it is guarded and sanctioned 
by just such penalties as revelation declares? Now, all will agree that 
the men who answer the first question in the negative cannot be good 
men. Vinculis et carcere fatigandi. But the denial of both the other 
questions is prompted by the same spirit. It is weakening the obligation 
of that virtue, the existence of which impudence and insanity only can 
deny. ‘The truth is, the main doctrines of the Gospel are not abstract 
speculation, which a man, in any circumstances, when they are clearly 
seen, can innocently deny. And they may be seen. Religious truth, 
like philosophical verities, is not hid in the bottom of a well. The 
existence of God ought to have been seen from the sun and the stars, 
amidst the follies of Paganism ; and so the truth of the Gospel ought to 
be seen, by those who have the Bible, in the darkest popery of Portu- 
gal or Spain. The chaff certainly differs from the wheat. Indeed, 
when we read Dr. Channing’s apology for infidels in Catholic countries, 
(see page 9) in which the implication will be extended far wider than 
the assertion, we could not but think how much he differed from St. 
Paul. That great Apostle, who had not one spark of modern philoso- 
phy, declared that the Heathen, with all the darkness of their birth, 
and borne away as they were by a universally corrupt example, were 
without excuse. Yes—without excuse; because, without a leaf of rev- 
elation, they did not derive a holier knowledge, (that is belief,) from 
the light of nature alone. But Dr. Channing seems to apologize for 
infidels, who certainly have greater light than the Heathen, because 
they happen to be born in a Catholic land 
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These are, to be sure, very polite concessions to the host of unbe- 
lievers. And yet we doubt whether it will produce the conciliating ’ 
effect intended on their minds. It is very good policy to begin an | 
argument by concession. We have heard that Daniel Webster often 
adopts this manceuvre in his addresses to the jury, though we have 
always understood that he reserves the main points on which the ques- 
tion rests. But in this consecrated advocate for the cause of Christ, 
we have some sweeping concessions, which hardly leave us objects worth 
a struggle or a thought. Let us suppose that, by some strange power, 
Dr. Channing and David Hume could be brought together, and the 
object of the eloquent preacher is to bring the subtle infidel over to the 
Christian faith. He begins, 

Weill, Mr. Hume, have you read my late volume of Sermons? 

HI. ‘That I have, Sir, with much pleasure. I relish your doctrines 
very much. I am glad to find that instead of dooming us to perdition, 
you treat us like gentlemen. Macte virtute, my dear Sir, and you and 
I will always be friends. 

C. Well, Sir, I hope you will come over to our faith. My commun- 
ion table, you know, is guarded by no flaming sword. 

H. Brother Channing, I always choose to have a reason for my ac- 
tions. Pray tell me what shall I gain by adopting your faith ? 

C. Why, Sir, I hope you will be a better man. 

H. Better! now that ’s devilish uncharitable, Dector.* I am sorry 
to see so much of the priest sticking about you. Why, Sir, you are 
worse out of the pulpit than in it. Do n’t you say in your sermon, that 
you never impute bad motives to men of a pure life, though they may 
be so unfortunate as to reject the Gospel? Yes, Sir, pure life were 
the words. You uttered them over your pulpit cushion. 

C. Well, well; but do n’t I say that it is a great calamity to disbe- 
lieve the gospel? that lofty, ennobling system, addressed to the proudest 
energies of human nature? 

H. Aye, Sir, but you must allow every man to judge of his own 
calamities. As to the troubles of my own unbelief, you must allow 
me to know them better than yourself. I ’Il see to that. 

Cc. But, Mr. Hume, Iam very solicitous to see you a true Christian. 

H. Doctor, you vex me ; you are more absurd than old Dr. Beecher 
himself. He has been here all this morning, stufling my ears with his 
fanaticism, and telling me I shall lose my soul if I do n’t believe his 
metaphysical nonsense. He, however, was consistent. He set a mo- 
tive before me. But you, Sir,—what is the origin of all your solici- 
tude? If, as you say, | can get to heaven, with or without a few su- 
perfluous speculations, which lie in my path, which I may take up or 
leave, just as I please; why, Sir, let me go to heaven in my own 
way ; though I must honestly tell you, the only heaven | ever expect 
to be sent to, will be in the funeral sermon, which some kind Unita- 
rian will utter over my grave. 

C. [Aside.] I must quit the fellow ; he is a bad specimen of the 
high aspirations of our lofty nature. [{ Exit. ] 

It is far from being the object of these remarks to impress the con- 
viction on the reader, that these Sermons contain no just views of the 
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Evidences of Christianity, eloquently expressed. In some places, for 
whole pages, the author speaks like a sincere and powerful advocate 
for the truth and authenticity of the Gospel. Though these discourses, 
in our apprehension, contain nothing absolutely new on the subject of 
which they profess to treat, yet some collateral parts of the subject they 
unfold with more detail, and impress with more power, that what we 
have seen displayed by former writers. If they contain much 
that has been often thought, they contain some things which were 
never so well expressed. 'The complaint is, that, amidst such pow- 
erful materials, a weaker substance should be interposed, calcu- 
Jated, we fear, to weaken the rest. It is very possible for a man to 
make a noble plea in defence of some convincing cause ; and then, by 
five or six unlucky words, overthrow all he has said. Our meaning 
may be made clear by an anecdote. When King Charles I. was in 
Scotland, endeavoring to recover his throne, during the days of his 
exile, we are told by Hume, that, even among the Presbyterians, the 
debauchee would break out; and he toek some liberties with the 
ladies which were offensive to the clergy of that day. A divine was 
sent to lecture his majesty on his offence. He dwelt on the greatness 
of the crime; the importance of a good example in the chief magis- 
trate; the necessity of preserving the laws of God and man; and the 
danger we encounter by entering the precincts of temptation. Finally, 
he concluded his harangue by begging his majesty, the next time he 
felt inclined to commit such an offence, at least to shut his windows. 
The king was delighted with such a censor; and never after forgot 
the circumstance. Now, it seems to us, that this is the exact way in 
which Dr. Channing deals with the deniers of the gospel. He reasons 
powerfully against them; but here and there, drops in an unlucky 
sentence, which only beseeches them to shut their windows. 

It has always been the chosen employment of the Unitarian clergy, 
to preach and to write on the Evidences of Christianity. ‘This we 
know from the example of Lardner, Priestly, Cappe, Buckminster ; 
and to these we add the almost equally illustrious name of Channing. 
They have all of them, no doubt, said some powerful things in proof 
of the divine origin of the Gospel of Christ. Yet they are not our 
favorite writers on this point ; they are not even the authors whom we 
should select to put into the hands of a learned friend, who doubted 
the Gospel. We should much prefer Baxter and Pascal, notwithstand- 
ing the one supported it by witchcraft, and the other combined it with 
the infallibility of the Pope. The reason of this preference is, that 
the errors of such men as Baxter and Pascal do not impair the other 
parts of their reasoning ; and they pour their torrent of light on the 
whole man, on the intellect and on the heart. They had deep feeling, 
and a solemn sense of the importance of the cause which they es- 
poused. We read their writings and catch the contagion of a quickening 
faith. But there is one fatal error, which runs through all the reason- 
ings of the latitudinarian school. They seem to consider faith as a 
mere historical principle. You are to debate the miracles of Christ as 
you would the victories of Casar; and they seem to give us scarcely 
a hint that any other principle mingles in the inquiry. ‘The Gospel is 
an historical event, coming to us on similar grounds, as the battle of 
Pharsalia; we are to weigh its proofs im similar scales, and the belief 
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of it is about as conducive to virtue, as to believe in that battle, and 
the rejection of it, about as innocent. Dr. Channing, to be sure, does 
coolly say that to believe the Gospel is rather a good sign of a man’s 
virtue ; though by no means infallible, and always a dubious one. In 
short, they always debate the question of the truth of the Gospel, as a 
question of pure history. In their view, it is a question very much per- 
plexed, and on which good men, with equal sincerity, may come to 
opposite conclusions. Now, here we differ from them—this is trying 
the cause of Christianity in the wrong court. The implication is 
wrong; the beginning is wrong; and the result must be erroneous. 
The religion of Jesus stands on higher ground, and must stand there, 
or it will fall forever. 

We hold, then, that the same God, who inspired the Bible, consti- 
tuted and combined all the delicate springs of man’s interior frame. 
He gave him a conscience, and on that conscience he has written 
some of the irrepressible impulses of his own eternal law. Conscience 
always acts; but her action depends, in a great degree, on the views, 
which meet her from external perception of the existence and reality 
of a divine government. ‘That government is faintly seen from the 
light of nature ; and would be much more seen were its principles the 
objects of earnest attention. But man is diverted ; pleasure and in- 
terest divide his heart ; he is careful and troubled about many things ; 
and in Pagan as well as Christian lands, these principles of conscience 
are suppressed and deadened by vice. ‘They will be resuscitated, 
however, and must be, when the laws and facts, on which they are 
founded, are presented to the mind. ‘Thisis precisely what is done by 
the Gospel. It is the plectrum, which strikes on the strings of the in- 
ward lyre, and makes every chord vibrate to its tones. ‘That the Lord 
reigns is the very fact to make the people tremble. Now the Gospel is 
the medium, by which the divine government is brought up before us, 
and all its laws and sanctions made to bear on the heart. It speaks 
to conscience ; and, if so, it must speak to consciousness. What is a 
miracle, but bringing God near, and setting his power before us to 
sanction the moral principle for which the miracle is wrought. To 
deny this miracle is not throwing off just so much historical testimony, 
(though this would be a crime, supposing the testimony to be suffi- 
cent,) but it is escaping from the authority of God. It is the result of 
disliking the law, or disliking its awful sanction. It is a desperate 
struggle to get away from some startling truths, which disturb the sin- 
ner’s repose. [t must be so on the supposition of the truth of the 
Bible. Virtue is conformity to the divine government ; and the Gospel 
brings that government before the mind, more closely than the light of 
nature, 

But it may be said, these principles will apply very well to vicious 
men, who reject the Gospel; but what shall be said of those men of 
pure life, who are so unfortunate as to disbelieve it? Now, we must 
confess that it never has been our privilege to see or hear of any such 
characters. We cannot conceive of any man of real virtue, brought to 
contemplate the highest principles of virtue, and yet reject them. We 
could as easily conceive of a man of the finest taste in sculpture 
brought to contemplate the Venus de Medici, and turning from it in 
disgust, as for a man of real goodness to read a book, which comes 
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from the fountain of all goodness, and yet reject it as the offspring of 
priestcraft and superstition. For a Christian to argue on the supposi- 
tion of such a possibility, would betray a criminal distrust of the 
divinity of his own cause. If the same God, who made the power of 
moral discrimination in man, indited the object of those powers in the 
Bible, he must have instituted a harmony between them. We find ‘ 
that men recognize their principles in all other cases. ‘The Stoic recog- 
nizes the Stoic; and the Epicurean the Epicurean; and the form of 
the honestum, as Cicero and Plato say, is no sooner shown than it is 
sure to excite love in good men. ‘This is the philosophy of Christ, 
who has couched the deepest knowledge of the heart in those simple 
words, My sheep hear my voice. 

It is true there have been men of a certain kind of virtue, who have 
been unbelievers. It has been said of Hobbs, Spinoza, and Hume, that 
they were moral men. The two former, the writer of these remarks 
knows very little about; but of Hume, we want nothing but his 
own showing to prove that he was not merely wicked but detestable. 
He was wicked, not from passion, but principle. He was a calm, 
thinking villain. He was a man, whom no prudent father of a family 
would dare to take as an inmate beneath his roof. We remember an 
anecdote of his, in which he seems to glory in his shame. He was 
paying his addresses to a lady for the worst of purposes : ‘‘ However,” 
says he, “I resolved to give her fair play, and, instead of giving her a 
novel to corrupt her mind, I lent her Plutarch’s Lives, telling her there 
was not a word of truth in them.” Now, it is not the lie we object to ; 
that is the most innocent part of the transaction. But the baseness, 
which, on cool principles, could form such a scheme of seduction ; the 
shamelessness and audacity with which he records it in a moral essay ; 
and the effrontery with which he makes a merit of his forbearance. 
O it is unmeasurably disgusting. He reminds us of the Devil, who 
is supposed to sin only for the cruel purpose of destroying mankind. 

Who are the infidels of a pure life, which Dr. Channing had in 
view, when he advanced his hypothesis, we are unable to say ; but if 
they are not better men than we have seen and read of, he is welcome 
to all the support that his reasoning can derive from facts. 

From the false policy, (if we may be allowed that phrase,) which 
the Unitarians use of treating the evidences of the Gospel as a question 
of mere history, there results another error, which, though not pecu- 
liar to them, they have carried to a greater extent than most other 
sects. When the illustrious Grotius, in his book De Veritate Religionis 
Christiana, declared that he should omit all points on which Christians 
disagree, to present the mere evidence of our common Christianity to 
Turks and infidels, he committed a most capital error; because it 
would be natural for a Turk or an infidel to ask—What is the system 
which you are so anxious to prove?) We want the building as well as 
the foundation ; the one must be useless without the other. To this 
question, Grotius had very little to reply ; for as there was hardly a 
point in Christianity but what had been disputed, he gave them much 
proving, with very little substance to the object proved. Accordingly, 
we have never heard that that book has converted one Turk or infi- 
del ; and we have no confidence that it ever will until the last trumpet 
shall blow ; for the best proof of Christianity is its substance. Now, 
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the fault of most Unitarians is, they have copied the very error of Gro- 
tius.* They give us a jejune discussion about certain barren events, 
which happened eighteen hundred years ago, without an object to 
arouse Curiosity, or an exhibition to impress the heart. ‘They sepa- 
rate what God has joined together; they establish a fatal division be- 
tween the Gospel and its doctrines, and they think to prove its exist- 
ence, by laying its glory inthe dust. Now, Dr. Channing has said, 
and well said, ‘“ Did I know nothing of its doctrines, its purposes, its 
influences, and its whole history, I should suspect it as much as the 
unbelievers.” [Discourse 1. p. 74.] True, my good Sir—and here 
we join issue with you. ‘The doctrines of the gospel are the power of 
God unto salvation; and it is these, and these aione, which give its 
evidences all their importance. ‘These reflect a Jight on its evidences 
which makes them more powerful and more convincing. By what 
authority, then, and with what consistency, have you argued, in another 
part of your discourse, so strongly for the innocence of unbelief? 
Do these doctrines accomplish any purpose? Do they display the 
glory of God? Do they blaze with an overpowering light around a 
holy mind! Do they touch chords within us, which must exist 
if piety be there? In some parts of your discourse, it seems to be the 
implication, that the evidence of religion is a question of mere history ; 
in others, you confess the truth, 

The best book we have ever seen, on the evidence of religion, is a 
short tract, which Dr. Channing may not like on account of its intro- 
duction. But itis written on an entirely different plan from that 
which most Unitarians pursue; it blends the substance and the evi- 
dence of the Gospel together. It reveals the supreme divinity of 
Jesus Christ, his atonement, and his interceding prayer. And yet 
that it is a tract on the evidences of the Gospel, is apparent from a 
single sentence. These things are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name. John xx. 31. 

It is the same peculiarity which makes the writings of Baxter and 
Pascal, notwithstanding their imperfection, so very convincing. 

“To prove that the sun has arisen,” a man would say, “ show me 
the sun.” ‘To prove that the Gospel is from God, show me the Gospel. 

The remarks which Dr. Channing introduces to remove the objec- 
tions of the infidel to miracles, from a suspicion that they are contrary 
to the laws of nature, are very excellent, and expressed with the elo- 
quence that the subject demands. He considers the laws of nature as 
manifestations of the will of God; and if so, it is no more incredible 
that he should occasionally depart from those laws, for a wise purpose, 
than that he should, for wise purposes, establish them. This is just ; 
and deserves from all unbelievers the deepest attention. The truth is, 
the rejection of miracles, at least the assertion of their impossibility, 
can only spring from a latent atheism. If the universe moves like a 
machine, and has moved so, from the ages of a past eternity, why then 
the rule of Ilume must be true ; it is more probable that the testimony 
should be false, however accumulated, than that the miracle should be 
true. But if we can impress ourselves with the belief, (a belief which 
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all nature conspires to enforce,) that intelligence, and justice, and 
goodness, are at the head of the Universe—why then it appears, at 
once, that the will, which established, may suspend the laws of nature ; 
and that a wise ruler may provide for the instruction and government 
of his creatures. 

There is one remark, in the second part of the first discourse, which : 
deserves more attention, than it will probably receive from a superficial 
reader. It is found on the fifty-sixth page. ‘‘ Christianity is not a 
series of forms. It has but two ceremonies, as simple as they are ex- 
pressive; and these hold so subordinate a place in the New Testa- 
ment, that some of the BEST CHRISTIANS question or deny their 
permanent obligation.” ‘The best comment on this declaration, (in 
which probably more is meant than meets the ear) is, that an Unitarian 
minister, in the north part of Boston, has lately declared that the 
Lord’s Supper is of no validity—it is one of the corruptions of Christ- 
ianity—a sensual indulgence, calculated to pamper the body and clog 
the soul. It is probable that this gentleman is one of these “ best 
Christians ;” for, in a religion of negatives, he is the best man who 
believes the least, 

Sometimes Dr. Channing does not seem to us to make the most of 
his argument. ‘Though he has been accounted a great master of Jan- 
guage, yet, on some occasions, he weakens his proof, as we should 
think, by using the wrong word. Thus, when he pleads for miracles, 
as adapted to the human mind, he says, ‘they are fitted to awaken 
the feelings of wonder; and wonder is natural to man.” But was 
* wonder” the best word to be used in this connexion? We wonder 
at a juggler, and wonder at a puppet-show. We wonder not only at 
what surpasses human power, but at what is an usual exertion of it. 
We should say that the effect of a miracle was an instinctive con- 
sciousness of the presence and power of God. Something more, we 
apprehend, than wonder. If the sun, to-morrow, should arise in the 
west and set in the east, it would bring home to every mind a sensation 
of the interposition of the Deity, such as it never felt before. It would 
be weakening this feeling to call it wonder. So, in another place, Dr. 
Channing has weakened his argument by his inappropriate language. 
To prove the miracles of the Gospel, we must take them in connexion 
as he says, with their effects. But what sort of effects? This is too 
general. Mahometanism had its effects, and Paganism had its effects. 
The grossest superstition stands connected with the past and the 
future. We submit it with deference, whether he ought not to have 
shown that these effects were peculiar ; and could have only had their 
origin in a source which was divine. 

In the last discourse, there is an extremely loose tirade in defence 
of reason and rational religion. This, to be sure, we have heard 
before ; and this was to be expected from the champion of a religion, 
which seems to fancy that it monopolizes all the reason in the world. 
We know not that we feel half so much interested in denying the office 
of reason in religion, as the author seems to be, in asserting that it is 
instar omnium. But we would respectfully suggest, to a mind of Dr. 
Channing’s acuteness, whether such general declamations tend to 
bring any thing to a point. If he means pure reason, all parties will 
agree with him; for pure reason never was and never can be opposed 
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to the reception of pure revelation, which is but another name for pure 
truth. If he means Unitarian reason, he is begging the question ; 
and if he means what thousands, in all ages, have understood by 
reason, then all the heresies of antiquity will rise up and justify their 
ravages on the Gospel. It was reason that led all the Pagan philoso- 
phers to deny the possibility of the creation of the world from nothing. 
It was reason that induced the Gnostics to reject the doctrine of a res- 
urrection. Bramhall’s reason Jed him to deny strongly the doctrine of 
necessity, and Priestly’s reason led him as strongly to assert it. 
There is one book, which we would respectfully recommend to Dr. 
Channing’s attention, before he writes another diatribe on this all-en- 
lightening reason. Itisa book we do not often recommend, but it can 
do him no harm. It is Bayle’s Dictionary. He will there find that 
this reason, which he thinks to be the regina virtutum, has played 
strange pranks around the citadel of religion. Reason! what has she 
done? Alas! she only comes in as a tardy advocate to justify the 
opinions which our passions and prejudices have chosen. She is a 
lawyer, who takes his fee before he chooses his side. 

These Sermons, we venture to predict, will never convert a single 
infidel. ‘They may be praised and admired; but they will alter no 
man’s habit of thinking, and leave no permanent impression on the 
heart. Nota single reader will ever be pricked in the heart, or ask 
the reverend author the most momentous of all questions, What shall 
Ido to be saved? 'This, however, is an imperfection, which they 
share with the whole system which they defend. If we could ever 
hear of Unitarianism going as a pioneer to Heathen lands, breaking up 
the fallow ground ; converting the vicious man or the infidel from the 
error of his way ; if it could bring us one such trophy, we should pay 
it an honor we never paid it before. It is a religion to which a man 
sinks, but never rises. ‘Tell us, ye champions of this improved faith, 
why does it differ so much in its operation from the preaching of the 
Apostles ? i 
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ARITHMETICIAN TO HIS LOVE. 


Tue sum of all thine added chaser, 
I certainly shall die for ; 

I sigh for hes, enchanting one, 
Though | am but a cipher ! 


I know there is a certain beau, 
By whom I am derided, 

Who swears that his regard for thee 
Is whole and undivided. 


He courted once a lovely maid, 
And, when he had enchained her, 
He did subtract her little heart, 
And left her no remainder. 


Reduced to misery, that maid 
Has neither speech nor action ; 

And all because her figure stood 
Before that vulgar fraction. 


He cares not for thy charming self, 
Thy fortunes he would spend ; 
And, like a base divisor, he 
Would waste thy dividend. 


But I, who never care for sums, 
Thy worth and sense adore ; 

I love not calculation less, 
But I love honor more. 


Three girls were once in love with me, 
And each would be a martyr; 

And for my love—her peace of mind 
Each girl of them would barter. 


I scorn the practice of deceit, 
And so I did rehearse 

A rule of three direct to them, 
rule of three in verse. 


This rule I gave to those three girls, 
“ Regard me as a brother— 

So ai I, to each one of you, 
As you, to one another!” 


And why this cruel thing, said I ° 
Why was this business done ? 
For thee alone, I did set down 
All three to carry one! 


ee 


Oh, fair art thou. Thy two eyes seem 
Like stars, though somewhat less ; 

And sweetly falls the pencilled light 
On thy slate-colored dress. 


Yet vain attempt—to multiply 
The charms that cause my pain. 
Oh, much-loved creature, smile upopr 
This product of my brain | 
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THE MORNING LIGHT. 


Tov cheerful morning light! 
How through my lattice streams thy welcome ray ! 
Thou mild precursor of the perfect day, 

Dispeller of the Night! 


Who loves thy gentle beam ? 
Not he whose hours are passed in revelry, 
Not he who wakes to no reality — 

So blissful as his dream. 


He, who forgets his care 
Beneath the wing of soul-entrancing sleep, 
Thinks the star-sentinels, that nightly keep 
Their watch above the air, 


More lovely far than thou— 
For on the earth alone they seem to gaze ; 
But through his curtains thy obtrusive rays 
Fall on his anxious brow. 


Yet some do love thee well. 
The sailor, tossed upon the unquiet sea, 
With deeper transport turns and blesses thee, 
Than any words can tell. 


For on the distant rim 
Of the free waters, mellowing in thy smile, 
He saw the faint line of his native isle 
Rise shadowy and dim. 


The happy, sportive child, 
Slumbering since evening twilight on his bed, 
Joys to behold the morning sweetly shed 

Its radiance soft and mild. 


The maiden, with pure cheek, 
Touched only by the chaste and rosy gale, 
Delights to see, as Love’s young visions fail, 
hy beam her eyelids seek. 


And he, who at the shrine 
Of glorious Nature worships when the glow 
Of early sunrise rests on things below, 
Deems thy first ray divine. 


Even I, who thus beguile 
This dawning hour with thoughts serenely bright, 
For this do love thee, cheerful morning light; 


Thou seem’st Creation’s smile ! P. 


L 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

Both Houses of Congress have been 
engaged during nearly all of the present 
session in discussing, under different 
forms, the subject of the tariff. In the 
Senate a bill founded on a Message of 
the President requesting some further 
legal provisions to enable him to carry 
into effect the laws for the collection of 
the revenue, having reference to the 
state of things in South-Carolina, and 
anticipated resistance in that state to the 
existing laws, has been reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and has 
caused a long and very interested dis- 
cussion. 

In the House the Tariff bill, reported 
by Mr. Verplanck from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, has been debated 
in Committee of the Whole, and report- 
ed to the House, with amendments. 

It is believed that no bill of a public 
nature has yet passed either House, ex- 
cept Mr. Clay’s Bill for distribution of 
the proceeds of the Public Lands, which 
passed the Senate and now awaits the 
action of the House of Representatives. 


MAINE. 

The Joint Committee of the Legisla- 
ture to whom was referred so much of 
the Message of the Governor as relates 
to the existing differences between the 
General Government and South-Caro- 
lina, have presented a report, accom- 
panied by several resolutions, for the 
consideration of that body. The report 
professes to take a practical view of the 
subject, and declares the protecting sys- 
tem to be the origin and moving cause 
of all these difficulties. It states that 
though a large majority of the peo- 
ple of Maine ever have entertained, and 
do still entertain, the most undoubting 
conviction of the impolicy and oppres- 
siveness of high protecting duties, they 
do not justify the untimely and ruinous 
resistance menaced by South-Carolina 


to existing laws. The first resolution 
declares, that the legislature is not in- 
sensible to the wrongs of that state, and 
is ready to unite with her in any peace- 
able and lawful measure to redress them; 
but that it regards nullification neither 
as a safe, peaceable, nor constitutional 
remedy, and therefore entreats the peo- 
ple of Suuth-Carolina to pause in their 
precipitate career. By the second it is 
declared, that the tariff laws, so far as 
they were passed palpably and solely 
for the protection of particular branches 
of industry, are unequal in operation, 
and contrary to the true spirit and in- 
tent of the Federal Compact. The third 
declares it to be due to a spirit of jus- 
tice, to the demands of conciliation, to 
a decent respect for the opinions and 
interests of large portions of the com- 
munity, that these laws should be 
“ gradually but speedily abated,’’ to the 
imposition of such duties only, as may 
be required for the purpose of a revenue 
sufficient to defray the ordinary expen- 
ses of the Government, confined to its ap- 
propriate objects, and economically ad- 
ministered. The fourth resolution ap- 
plauds the policy of Gen. Jackson, and 
looks with confidence to him for the 
preservation of the Union. A counter 
report was presented by the minority of 
that committee, which enters at some 
length into a vindication of the consti- 
tutionality and expediency of the pro- 
tecting system, and refutes the reasons 
given in favor of its modification or 
abandonment at the present time in the 
report of the majority; and concludes 
with a warm eulogium on the policy of 
the Executive of the Union, and a re- 
commendation to surrender all differ- 
ences of opinion, in order to give him 
a cordial and effectual support. The 
original resolutions were afterwards 
amended in the Senate, and passed 
both Houses. 

A joint committee of the Legislature 
also reported a bill, providing, that no 
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person, who believes in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, shall be adjudged 
an incompetent or incredible witness in 
the Judicial Courts, or in the course of 
judicial proceedings, for his opinions in 
matters of religion, and that such opin- 
ions shall not be made the subject of 
investigation or inquiry. The report 
which accompanies the bill denounces 
the existing law as unjust and inexpe- 
dient, in allowing the objection, that a 
witness does not believe in a future state 
of existence, to go to his credibility. 
The bill passed and has become a law. 

The petition of John Baker and oth- 
ers, inhabitants of Madawaska, praying 
indemnity for losses and inconvenience 
sustained by their arrest and imprison- 
ment by a British force, while attempt- 
ing to organize a town, under the au- 
thority of the Government of Maine, 
has been presented to the Legislature. 
The separate petition of Daniel Savage 
and others sets forth, that in the sum- 
mer of 1831, they were visited by 
Messrs. Deane and Kavanagh, at Mada- 
waska, who brought with them an act 
incorporating the town ; and that, in 
consequence of their advice and in- 
struction, they proceeded to organize it 
without suspicion of danger, but were 
tried for this act by the British Courts, 
and confined at Fredericton. Having 
been involved in these difficulties by 
their reliance on the representations of 
the agents of Maine, they conceive 
themselves entitled to indemnity. 

A committee appointed to consider 
the expediency of the removal of the 
seat of Government in Maine, reported 
to the Legislature that they considered 
that subject, and after assurances had 
been given by inhabitants of Augusta, 
that the causes of dissatisfaction exist- 
ing among the members should be re- 
moved, particularly those relating to 
the price of board, six of their number 
were opposed to any removal, five were 
in favor of a removal to Portland, and 
one expressed no opinion. The com- 
mittee however laid a resolve upon the 
table, declaring that, if the citizens of 
Portland should erect a suitable State- 
house, the sessions of the Legislature 
should be permanently established there 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

A resolve was adopted by the Legis- 
fature of New-Hampshire, at their late 
session, requesting the Governor to 
issue his precept to the Selectmen of 
the several towns, directing them to 
insert an article in the warrant for the 
annual town meeting in March, to 
take the sense of the qualified voters on 
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the subject of holding a convention for 
the revision of the Constitution. Among 
the alterations in that instrument which 
are mentioned in the New-Hampshire 
Patriot as necessary, the following are 
enumerated :—a change of the tenure 
of the Judicial office, and a limitation of 
the term of all offices to five years; an 
extension of the jurisdiction of Justices 
of the Peace; an enlargement of the 
number of the Senate; a limitation of 
the number of the House of Represent- 
atives; a provision, that each of the 
eight Counties may elect a counsellor, 
and the introduction of a provision for 
making future amendments without 
calling a convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature still remains in ses- 
sion. Not much business of a public 
nature has, as yet, been completed, 
some of the most important committees 
not having made their reports. 

On the 12th of February, in conse- 
quence of a memorial which he had re- 
ceived from a committee of citizens in 
Boston, the Governor transmitted a 
message to both branches of the Legis- 
lature, calling their attention to the sub- 
ject of Lotteries, and recommending 
such alterations in the laws as will pro- 
mote an entire abolition of Lotteries. 


State Prison. From the fifth annual 
report of the Inspectors of this institu- 
tion, it appears that at the beginning of 
the year 1832, there were 258 convicts 
in the prison, of whom #4 were dis- 
charged on the expiration of their sen- 
tences, 10 by pardon, and 11 by death 
The number received was 76, and the 
number now in prison, is 227. Of 
these, 9 are hospital patients, and 21 
are employed in domestic services— 
and the remaining 197 in the various 
arts and trades pursued in the prison. 

The days of labor lost during the 
year, have been 856, by cholera—2127 
by other diseases, and 1342 by tempo- 
rary inability and other causes—in all 
4325. To counterbalance this, there 
has been agreat demand for the labor of 
convicts, and higher prices have been 
given than in any former years. The 
new discipline of the prison makes their 
discipline really more valuable. The 
only new contracts during the year was 
for 45 cents per day, in the business of 
making hats, while the price in former 
years was only 33 cents. 

The economy and distribution of la- 
bor has also been improved ; as an in. 
stance of which, 21 convicts now per 
form the menial services, which for 
merly employed more than 30 
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A saving of more than 13 per cent. 
has been made, by altering the time of 
making contracts for provisions for the 
prison from summer to autumn. 

In 1828, the expenses of the prison 
exceeded its income by $12,167. From 
that time, the balance against the insti- 
tution has gradually decreased. In 
1831, it was only $477—and the past 
year there was a balance of profit, of 
$4,192. This includes an advance of 
the value of stock on hand, estimated 
at $100, and about $1,400 received for 
work partly or wholly done during the 
year 1931, and not credited until re- 
ceived. 

Of the employments of the convicts, 
110 are engaged in the various depart- 
ments of stone cutting—40 as cabinet 
makers, on contract—10 brush makers, 
on contract—10 shoe makers—{ white 
smiths—s tailors—5 hatters—3 coopers 
—2 carpenters—21 as domestic and me- 
nial servants—and 9 in the hospital, and 
imbecile. 

Of the convicts, 143 are confined for 
larceny—13 for passing counterfeit mon- 
ey—17 for burglary—1l4 as common 
and notorious thieves—for forgery, and 
assault, with intent to ravish, 7 of each 
—adultery and felonious assault, 4 
each—murder, sentence commuted, and 
assault with intent to murder, 3 each— 
burning barn, 2—having in possession, 
with intent to use, instruments of coun- 
terfeiting, assault and extorting money, 
robbery, sentence commuted, poison- 
ing, attempt to poison, manslaughter, 
bestiality, and receiving stolen goods, 1 
each. Of the 76 committed the last 
year, 54 were for larceny, and 5 for 
passing counterfeit money. For no 
other crime were more than two com- 
mitted. Thirty-two were natives of 
Massachusetts, 10 of New-Hampshire, 
3 of Vermont, 3 of Maine, 10 of Ire- 
land, 4 of England, and 2 of Scotland. 
Eight were blacks, six of whom could 
not read nor write; and of the whites, 
thirteen could do neither. 

Of the 371 convicts, whose time of 
sentence has expired within the four or 
five years, since the present system 
went into operation, 29 have been re- 
committed for new offences, and of the 
49 pardoned during that time, 3 have 
been re-committed. Of 224 discharged 
since January Ist, 1830, 12 have been 
returned ; and of the 28 pardoned, only 
one has returned. 

The whole expenses of the prison 
were $24,907—of which $2,898 were 
for clothing convicts, $5,793 for provis- 
ions, $12,250 for salaries. The income 
was $20,099, of which $16,975 were 
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divided from the profits of the stone de- 
partment, and $8,{/40 from those of the 
labor department. 

The Chaplain reports that the Sunday 
School is well attended, the average 
number of scholars being about 110. 
Many of those, who have left the pris- 
on within three years, are known to be 
doing well, and to maintain a fair stand- 
ing in the communities where they re- 
side. Of 220 convicts, to whom his 
inquiries were direeted, 28 could not 
read at all, 15 could read only in easy 
lessons, and 59 eould not write when 
they came to the prison; 156 were ad- 
dicted to intemperance, and 122 ascrib- 
ed their imprisonment to the influence 
of intemperate drinking; the parents 
of 54 were intemperate ; the parents of 
116 were accustomed to give them rum 
when children; 44 were addicted to 
petty thefts before the age of 16; 63 
were brought up without any regular 
employment ; 107 left home with, and 
50 without the consent of their parents, 
before the age of 21; 144 have one or 
both parents now living; one or both 
the parents of 63 died before they were 
10 years old, and of 82, before they 
were 21; 103 have been married—s2 
have wives, and &6 children living; 
the whole number of children living is 
235; 207 have 1058 brothers and sisters 
living—so that the whole number of 
persons who stand in the relation of pa- 
rent, wife, children, brother, or sister, 
to the 220 convicts, is 1551; 157 of the 
convicts had lived in habitual disregard 
of the Sabbath; 76 were addicted to 
gambling, and 95 to licentious inter- 
course with prostitutes; 67 had been 
apprenticed, and 49 left their appren- 
ticeship before its expiration. 

The number of persons admitted into 
the hospital has been 130; of whom 7 
died of consumption, 2 of dropsy, I of 
typhus fever, and 1 of old age. 


Tariff. A large meeting was held at 
Faneuil Hall in Boston, on the evening 
of January 2%, of persons in favor of 
sustaining the labor of the Mechanic, 
Farmer, Manufacturer, Merchant, and 
Ship Owner, and opposed to any legis- 
lation upon the Tariff whatever, by 
Congress at its present session, of which 
Hon. Charles Wells, Mayor of the city, 
was Moderator, and Joseph Eveleth and 
William J. Hubbard, Secretaries. Mr. 
Thomas B. Curtis offered a set of res- 
olutions, which were unanimously pas- 
sed. Among them were the following 

Resolred, That a surrender of the 
principle of protection, by a repeal of 
the Act of 1832, before the date of its 
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operation, and by the same Congress 
which passed it, can be attributed to no 
cause but fear of the threats of South- 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That the only proper and 
expedient manner of lessening the rev- 
enue, is to reduce the duties on articles 
not coming in competition with the 
products of the industry of this coun- 
try, and to increase the duties upon 
such articles as can be supplied by onr 
own labor, to such an extent, as shall 
limit the importations from abroad, and 
thus diminish the revenue to the amount 
required, 


Fisheries. By a statement in the 
Marblehead Gazette, it appears that the 
54 vessels engaged in the Bank Cod 
Fishery from that town the past year, 
employing 324 men and 46 boys, brought 
home 60,000 quintals of Fish, amount- 
ing to $150,000—s10 barrels of Oil, 
$10,125, and sounds, tongues, &c. to 
the value of 5000 to 7000 dollars more. 
To this is to be added the bounty al- 
lowance, amounting to S162. ~The 
whole product was therefore about 
BL276.000. 
salt and bait, the owners received about 
$53,000, and the crews $228,340— 
amounting to $254 55 per share while 
employed, say eight months. 


The Blind. An application las been 
made to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, by the Trustees of the Institation 
for the Blind, for aid to enable them to 
continue and perfect the institution, and 
place it upon a permanent foundation. 
In aid of this application, an exhibition 
of the pupils was made, in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, to a committee of the 


Legislature, and a large assembly of 


citizens. The performances were under 
the direction of Dr. Howe, the superin- 
tendent, and M. Trencheri, the blind 
teacher from the Paris Institution. Dr. 
Howe explained the character of the 
institution, the methods of instruction 
pursued, and the progress which had 
already been effected in the education 
of the blind. The exercises of the pn- 
pils were in reading, geography, arith- 
metic and music. Various specimens 
of handicraft work, performed by the 
pupils were shown, such as foot-stools, 
work-baskets, and floor mats, which, 
from the distance at which we viewed 
them, appeared to be of as good and 
delicate workmanship, as those manu- 
factured by seeing persons. The pupils 
displayed great proficiency in the sev- 
eral branches of study, in which they 
were examined ; and the ease, rapidity, 
and accuracy with which they traced the 


After deducting expense of 
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locations, distances, and bearings of 
places on their maps, would have been 
wonderful but a short time since. 


At a meeting of the members of the 
Boylston Medical Society of Harvard 
University, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year—John C. Howard, M. D. Presi- 
dent ; Marshall 8S. Perry, M. D. Vice- 
President ; Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, A. 
B. Secretary; Stephen Salisbury, A. 
B. Treasurer ; George C. Shattuck, M. 
D. George Hayward, M. D. Walter 
Channing, M. D. Enoch Hale, M. D. 
Z. B. Adams, M. D. John Ware, M. 
D. W. Lewis, M. D. Trustees. 

The prize was awarded to John Ap- 
pleton for his dissertation on “the 
structure and functions of the Medulla 
Spinalis.”’ 


The Poor. From areport of the Com- 
missioners on the Pauper System of the 
state, lately made to the Legislature, it 
appears that sixty-eight towns, contain- 
ing a population of 264,327 inhabitants, 
the whole number of poor, assisted by 
the overseers the last year, is estimated, 
by a calculation as nearly accurate as 
possible, at 12,331—about one in 21 1-2 
of the population. In some of the towns, 
however, no account was taken of the 
out-of-door poor. By an approximate 
estimate it is there calculated that of 
this nuinber 5,927 were state’s poor, or 
only 497 less than the number of town's 
poor. The commissioners had not the 
means of ascertaining the precise rate 
of increase of this class of poor—only 
by a comparison of the allowance made 
for their support by the state in different 
vears. In 1792, the amount was $14,000, 
and in 1820, $72,000, an increase of 
more than 500 per cent. in twenty-eight 
years. To relieve the Commonwealth 
from this accumulating burden, the al- 
lowance for the maintenance of foreign 
paupers has been reduced at different 
times, and is now seventy cents a week 
for adults, and less for children. This, 
however, has had but little if any effect 
in reducing the number of this class. 
A large proportion of the state’s poor 
consists of wandering paupers, or tray- 
eling beggars. These are described as 
the most abject class of beings to be 
found in the country—living as out- 
casts—possessing nothing but the mis- 
erable clothing which hardly covers 
them—dependent wholly upon beggary 
—and without any local attachments ; 
they are described as “debased and 
shameless; alternately insolent and ser- 
vile; importunate for the means of sub- 
sistence, and self-gratification, and 
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averse from every means but that of 


beeging, to obtain them.” 

Schools. By the report of a committee 
of the House of Representatives, it ap- 
pears that there are in Massachusetts 
140,000 children, of 5 years of age and 
under 15 years; and that there are at 
this time, not less than 150,000 pupils 
who receive instruction in the primary 
free schools. The committee propose 
to invest (blank) per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands now in the 
treasury, and to be derived from future 
sales, to constitute a fund for the aid 
and encouragement of common schools. 

All the lands of Massachusetts, situ- 
ate in Maine, are estimated at 4.750,000 
There are involved in the ques- 
tion of boundary betwixt Maine and 
New-Brunswick, 1.250.000 acres, leav- 
ing 3.500000 acres, to which our title 
is unquestioned, valued at 40 cents the 
acre, and worth, at that rate, $1,400,000. 


acres, 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
tion. Ashur Robbins has been elected 
a Senator in Congress by the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode-Island, for the term com- 
mencing Mareh 3.1833. The vote was 
for Robbins 41, E. R. Potter 25, Dutee 
J. Pearce 12. 


NEW-YORK 

The report on the Joint 
Committee of the Legislature upon so 
much of the Message of the Governor 
as relates to the proceedings of South- 
Carolina, is a document of great length, 
and its character may be inferred from 
the resolution by which it is aecompani- 
ed; which declares that the Legislature 
regards the Union of the states as in- 
dispensable to their prosperity ; that it 
shares the desire of the President to 
restore harmony among them, by a sea- 


Legislature 


sonable and equitable modification of 


the tariff, adapting itto the present con- 
dition of the country ; that it approves 
the measures which he has adopted and 
recommended to sustain the authority 
of the Federal Government, and exe- 
eute its laws, and that the government 
and people of New-York will cordially 


co-operate with him in the exercise of 


all necessary and proper means to effect 
those ‘ hj ‘cis. 

In the Assembly a resolution was of- 
fered by Mr. Van Duzer. providing for 
the election of a Reporter, by ballot. 
whose duty it should be to re pi rt the 
proce edings of that be dy correctly for 
publication. This gentleman conceived 
himself misrepresented by the 
of the Albany Arvus A motion to lay 
the resol le 


ition on the tal 


reporte r 


was earried 


VOR. WV Be pe 


2AY 


63 to 49. Another proposition made by 
the same gentleman to compel the re- 
porters to confine themselves to the pro- 
ceedings of the House, without under- 
taking to report the remarks of mem- 
bers, was disposed of in the same man- 
ner. 

Banks. The Bank Commissioners 
have presented a report to the Legisla- 
ture, which affords some interesting in- 
formation on the subject of the opera- 
tions of the New-York banks. Exclu- 
sive of three branches of the Bank of 
the United States, there are now sev- 
enty-one incorporated banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $25,6r1 400 ; all of 
these, except two, were in operation on 
the Ist of January, and sixty of them 
are subject to the inspection of the 
commissioners. The bank fund now 
amounts to about $170,000, and the 
annual increase will hereafter equal 
$100,000. A proper investment of it 
is recommended for the benefit of the 
banks. The commissioners proceed to 
investigate the question, how far the 
banking capital of the state may advan- 
tageously be increased. They say, that 
since the adoption of the present bank- 
ing systein in 1°29, 36 new banks have 
been established, with an aggregate cap- 
ital of S7,C00.000; that the average div- 
idend of all the banks during the past 
year, was 7.14 per cent. that of the city 
banks being 6.14 and that of the others 
9.40 per cent; and that the existing 
banks have not satisfied the demands of 
borrowers or of applicants for stock. 

sut they consider the prosperous condi- 
tion of the banks, and the anxiety for 
more, as indicating rather a want of 
capital, than of banks; and when they 
consider the amount loaned in the state 
from the banks (including those of the 
United States branches) amounting to 
fifty-three millions, they find it dificult 
to imagine to what purpose it can be 
profitably applied. The entire circula- 
tion is estimated at $14,500,000. The 
capital of the banks in the city of 
New-York on the Ist of Jan. last, 
was $&".720,620, and their circulation 
$2.7-3,360. Much apprehension is felt 
by the commissioners with respect to 
the effect of over issues; and they are 
anxious that the evils which would arise 
from a disordered currency may be 
averted. Their opinion seems therefore 
to be decidedly against any farther cre- 
ation of banks within the state. It is 
estimated by the commissioners, that 
exclusive of large additions which have 
been made within the last year, and in 
some instances, the last two years, the 
number of incorporated banks in the 
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United States is 373, and 79 branches; 
in all 452, with an aggregate cap- 


ital of $159,500,000; a circulation of 


$86,000,000, and about $20,000,000 in 
specie. 

Canals. By the report of the com- 
missioners of the canal fund, recently 
made to the Legislature, it appears that 
they have received since their organiza- 
tion in 1817, on account of the Erie 


and Champlain Canals, $19,603,384, of 


which $7,672,782 were received on 
loans—-S6,U66,688 for tolls— $82,243,456 
on the auction tax—ss1,4783,6c6 trom the 
duty on salt—$248,309 from the invest- 
ment of surplus funds—07,206 from 
the sale of canal fund Jands—$73,509 
from the steam-boat tax—and the re- 
mainder from other incidental sources. 

The sums paid out by the commis- 
sioners amounts to $15,213,390, viz :— 
for construction of the canal 89 -09.304— 
interest on canal debt S4,150,553—re- 


pairs $1,561 ,004—towards payment of 


the canal debt $750,535—1 627 351 loan- 
ed and invested in stocks— 17.155 paid 
on account of Myron Holley—ss152,715 
paid to the Western Island Lock Navi- 
gation Company—and S-4,767 tor mis- 
cellaneous expenses 

The balance in the hands of the com- 
missioners, Is $83,055,247. 

Pauperism. The number of paupers 
supported or partially relieved in New- 
York during the past year, was 384,004, 
and the whoie expense was 8207.77 20. 
This statement, however, does not in- 
clude the counties of Albany, Cayuga, 
Schenectady,and Warren. Of the num- 
ber above mentioned, 22.009 were sup- 
ported in the city of New-York, at an 
expense of RUs,2235 00. 

Senator. The Legislature has made 
choice of Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, to 
be Senator of the United States, for six 


vears, from and after the Sd day of 


“March, 1833, to supply the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the expiration of the term 
of Charles E. Dudley. 

A large 


Tarijj. public meeting was 


held at Albany on the 24th January, of 


which Chief Justice Savage was Presi- 
dent, Jesse Buel and Benjamin Knower 
were Vice-Presidents, and John Town- 
send and Rufus H. Kine, Secretaries 
Resolutions were passed in favor of a 
protecting tariff, and approving of the 
course pursued by the President of th 
United States, and the doctrines laid 
down by him in relation to the difficul- 
ties in South-Carolina. The following 
is one of the principal resolutions. 
Resolred, THAT WE ASSENT TO 
‘THE GRADUAL REDUCTION OF 
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THE TARIFF TO THE WANTS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT,” in the 
mode indicated by the President in his 
late annual message to Congress ; “ the 
faith of the government to be preserved ; 
the large capital invested in manufac- 
turing establishments to be protected 
from ruin; and the fabrication by Amer- 
ican industry, of such articles as are in- 
dispensable to our comfort and indepen- 
dence as a nation in time of war, to be 
permanently secured;’’ that among 
these are the products of wool, cotton, 
and iron, three great staples that give 
employment to a million of our popula- 
tion, and which are as necessary to our 
prosperity and our being as the bread 
which sustains life; that we must not 
again rely for these upon a rival ora 
foe,—but our labors which produce 
them MUST BE PROTECTED. 


City of New-York. It appears by the 
report of the committee of Finance it is 
intended to raise by tax in New-York, 
to meet the expenditures of the present 
year, the sum of $250,000. The un- 
expected and extraordinary expenses 
incurred the past year, amount to 
157.417 31—embracing disbursements 
to the Board of Health $100,575 7, for 
cleaning streets 823,007 24, and for 
working on the roads 862,754 20. The 
ordinary disbursements of the year 1532 
are stated at $760,419 42—the deficien- 
cy to be provided tor out of this year’s 
income is Ste V48 77. It is assumed 
in the report that the amount of taxable 
property in this city will nearly reach 
one hundred and sixty millions, and 
that a tax of little more than fifty cents 
on the hundred dollars will prove suffi- 
cient to meet apprehended exigencies. 


Vacrants. The Legislature have 
passed a law for the restraint and pun- 
ishment of vagrancy and crime in the 
city of New-York. All persons are de- 
clared vagrants, who are habitual drunk- 
ards, without visible means of support— 
habitual drunkards, complained of by 
their families, for whomthey neglect to 
provide—persons who have contracted 
infectious or other diseases in the prac- 
tice of debauchery, and require aid— 
prostitutes—able-bodied beggars—per- 
sons wandering abroad and lodging in 
or the open air, with- 
out being able to wive a good account 
of themselves. The constables and 
peace officers are required to apprehend 
all such persons, and carry them before 
the proper civil authorities for examina- 
tion, and if they come within the de- 
scription of the law, they are to be sen- 
tenced io the alms-house or the city 


out-houses, sheds, 
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enitentiary, for six months hard labor 
Geena found drunk, in indecent cir- 
cumstances, are made subject to fine 
and imprisonment. Similar punish- 
ments are enacted against persons rid- 
ing or driving through the streets of the 
city ata greater speed than five miles 
an hour. A variety of other offences 
are described, and their punishment pro- 
vided for, against which no previous 
enactment existed, or for which trifling 
penalties were provided. Among the 
provisions of the bill are two giving the 
City Councils power to regulate and 
control pawn-brokers, dealers in sec- 
ond-hand articles, and keepers of junk 
shops. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lotteries. A bill has been reported te 
the Legislature, contemplating the en- 
tire abolition of Lotteries, and the sale 
of Lottery tickets. 
Unirersity of Pennsylvania. The 
last catalogue of this institution bears 
the names of one hundred and five stu- 


dents in the department of the arts, of 


three hundred and sixty-eight in the 
medical department, one hundred and 
eighty-six boys in the grammar school, 
and one hundred and sixty-four in the 
English charity school. Of the stu- 
dents in the arts, eighty-nine are resi- 
dents of Philadelphia. One hundred 
and twenty of the medical students are 
from Pennsylvania, one, hundred and 
three from Virginia, thirty from North- 
Carolina, nineteen from New-Jersey, 
and fifteen from South-Carolina. The 
prospects of the University are repre- 
sented as very satisfactory, and its pop- 
ularity steadily increasing 


MARYLAND. 

Senator. Joseph Kent, formerly Gov- 
ernor of the state, was, on 
January. elected to the Senate of the 
United States, to sueceed Mr. Smith, 
whose term of service will expire in 
March. 

Pauperism. A memorial has 
presented to the General Assembly by 
the Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more, calling their attention to the evils 
arising from the influx of foreign pau- 
pers. The memorial states that the 
number of emigrants who arrived at the 
port of Baltimore in 1531, was 4321, and 
in 1832, 7946; 


been 


subsistence. It proceeds to state, that 
of 1160 persons admitted to the alms- 
house in that city in 1™31, 4°7 were 
foreigners ; and that of this number 2=1 
had been in the country less than six 
months their a and 


prior to admission, 


the 25th of 


a large proportion of 
whom were destitute of the means of 


121 Jess than one week. The memori- 
alists recommend to the Legislature no 
specific course of action on the subject, 
but generally pray that laws may be 
passed for the exclusion of such per- 
sons as are unwilling or unable to 
maintain themselves. 


VIRGINIA. 

The resolutions in relation to nullifi- 
cation which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives with only one dissenting 
voice, were adopted in the Senate, with 
slight modifications, by a vote of 28 
ayes to 4 noes. The principal amend- 
ment was one for despatching the reso- 
lutions to South-Carolina by a special 
messencer. ‘This amendment was con- 
curred in by the House, and B. W. 
Leigh, Esq. appointed, who proceeded 
forthwith to South-Carolina. On the 
same day, a special message was trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly by 
Governor Floyd, accompanying the re- 
solutions of the South-Carolina Legis- 
lature, asking for the call of a General 
Convention of the states. The Message 
is one continued invective against the 
General Government and its policy, 
and the Proclamation and Message of 
the President. Mr. McCue moved that 
it should be laid upon the table “ with 
a view that it should not be acted 
upon.’ The motion was carried, after 
debate, by a vote of 67 to 55. The 
message and documents were then or- 
dered to be printed. Governor Floyd 
goes at lencth into a discussion of the 
present state of affairs between the 
states and the General Government, 
and treats of the principles announced 
in the Proclamation and Message of the 
President, arguing that they are de- 
structive of state rights and subversive 
of state sovereignty. He considers a 
general convention of the states as the 
most etlicient means of fixing the limits 
of the constitutional powers of the gen- 
eral government. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

A meeting has been held at the Cir- 
cus in Charleston, at which General 
(late Governor) Hamilton _ presided, 
consisting of the principal members of 
the States Rights party, at which it was 
concluded to defer all resistance to the 
General Government for the present. 
General Hamilton made a speech, in 
which he stated that in order to put the 
doctrine of nullification to the test, he 
had ordered a quantity of sugar from 
Havana, but that he had concluded to 
allow it to be put into the Custom- 
House stores, until it was ascertained 
what action would take place in Con 
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gress on the subject of the tariff. Two 
vessels from foreign ports were detained 
at the entrance of the port of Charles- 
ton, on the Ist of February, by the rev- 
enue cutter stationed there, but were 
liberated ina short time, the govern- 
ment officers having received satisfac- 
tory security for the payment of the 
duties on their cargoes. 

Collection of Duties. On the 6th of 
November last, instructions were for- 
warded by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury to the Collector of the port of 
Charleston, directing him, in the event 
of the Convention or the Legislature 
of South-Carolina declaring the laws of 
the United States imposing duties on 
imports, unconstitutional, and prohibit- 
ing their execution within the state, to 
resort to all the counteracting measures 
which are authorized by the act of 
March 2d,1799. The orders were thus 
early given, because it could not then 
be known at what time any ordinance 
or acts of the Convention or Lew :sla- 
ture, which might be passed tur the 
purpose of arresting the operation of 
these laws, would be made to take ef- 
fect. It was accordingly enjoined on 
the Collector, to cause a suflicient num- 
ber of officers of cutters and inspectors 
to be placed in charge of every vessel 
arriving from aforeign port, who should 
anchor her in some safe place, and re- 
main on board until the reports and en- 
tries required by law, should be made, 
the duties paid or secured to his satis- 
faction, and a regular permit granted 
for landing the cargo. ‘The Collector 
was also directed, in ease of any at- 
tempt to remove the vessel or cargo 
from their custody, by the form of legal 
process, issuing from the state tribunals, 
not to yield the possession, but to con- 
sult the Attorney of the district, and 
employ all legal means to resist such 
process, and prevent such removal. 
Should the entry of such vessel or car- 
go not be completed, and the duties 
paid or secured, within the time limited 
by law, he was also to land and re 
the cargo at Castle Pinckney, or some 
other place, and in due time, if the du- 
ties should remain unpaid, to sell it. 
All vessels departing from the port of 
Charleston, were also to be boarded by 
the officers of the cutters, to seize and 
detain these which should not be enter- 
ed and cleared in the manner required 
by law. Under these instructions. the 
Collector detained two vessels, which 
arrived from Greenock and Havana on 
the Ist of February 
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GEORGIA. 

The missionaries who have been so 
long imprisoned in the Georgia Peni- 
tentiary for refusing to obey the laws of 
that state, respecting residence in the 
Cherokee territory, having notified Goy. 
Lumpkin of the withdrawal of all pro- 
ceeding in their behalf, before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
having thrown themselves, as_ they 
state, in a letter to the Governor, upon 
the magnanimity of the state, have re- 
ceived a tree pardon, and been liberated 
trom confinement. 


LOUISIANA. 

The legislature of Louisiana met at 
New-Orleans on the 7th of January. 
The leading topic in the communication 
of Governor Roman, is the state of the 
controversy between South-Carolina 
and the Union. Governor Roman 
briefly reviews the position assumed by 
South-Carolina, and declares his con- 
viction that the principles avowed by 
the majority in that state, ‘inevitably 
tend to the total disorganization of pub- 
lie order—and to destroy the very foun- 
dations of the Union.’ ‘Such doe- 
trines,”’ he adds, “ find no advocates in 
Louisiana.’ He suggests no measures 
for state action, further than what may 
be necessary to give the General Gov- 
ernment the whole moral force which 
may be derived fromm an unanimous and 
unqualified approbation of its course. 
The other topics of the message are 
chieily local in their nature ; the militia, 
the public schools, education in general, 
societies for agricultural purposes, taxa- 
tion, Internal improveinents, the banks, 
and the treasury. There isa paragraph 
acaimst the lotiery system, recomimend- 
Ing its discouragenient by an onerous 
tux. 

The message recommends the erec- 
tion of a new penitentiary, on the plan 
of those in the northern states, in which 
the labor of the convicts is made to ex- 
ceed the cost of eonfinine and iaintain- 
ing them. The support ef criminals in 
Loutsiana last year, cost the state 
20,809, 

The ‘Treasury is in a flourishing con- 
cition. ‘Lhe unexpended balance is 
$5,018 28; and atter paying all the 
current expenses, and all the appropria- 
tions of the last two levislatures, there 
will still remain a surplus of receipts 
during the ye of about 820.000. 

He recommends the establishment of 
an annual appropriation, as a fund for 
internal improvement 
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Lectures upon Natural History, 
logy, Chemistry, the Application of Steam, 
By 


Goo 
and interesting discoveries in the Arts. 
Timothy Flint. 

We have read this book with much 
pleasure; not that it contains matter 
that is new or surprising, but that it pre- 
sents what we have betore read, in a 
familiar and agreeable style. It seems 
to us that sucha work was needed. As 
the author justly observes in his preface, 
there are tew,even among the educated 
classes of this community, who have a 
thorough knowledge of any of the sci- 
ences of which it treats. It is impossi- 
ble, indeed, for any person to be well 
versed in them all; nevertheless, it is 
very desirable that whoever pretends to 
the title and standing of a gentleman 
should know so much of their first prin- 
ciples as will enable him to understand 
and take part in conversations relating 
tothem. Mr. Flint’s lectures will give 
the weneral reader such knowledge, and, 
perhaps, induce him to study some 
branch of natural history more carefully 
than he otherwise would. We read the 
book at a single sitting, and presume 
that it will equally command the atten- 
tion of others. 

The work has some taults—where is 
the book that has not? It has a great 
many common-place passages, and re- 
flections, which, however well express- 
ed, must have often occurred even to 
the most careless observers of the phe- 
nomena of Natu The eleventh lec- 
ture appears to us to partake largely of 
this character. Many other passages 
might be noted instances; but we 
have no inclination to find fault. It 
would not be just to condemn any large 
portion of the book, and, besides, an 
author who takes so wide a scope may 


+ 
i 


as 


be allowed occasionally to be somewhat 
diiluse. If we may be allowed to state 
another objection, we would say that 
the style is, generally, too florid fora 
work professedly scientific, though this 
will, probably, cause it to be read more 
extensively. 

Mr. Flint offers no clains to original- 
ity. This book is, avowedly, modeled 
ona Freneh work entitled ** Lettres a 
We have read the model, and 
ean truly say that, in our opinion, the 
copy is much superior to the original. 


Sophie.” 


Indeed, very many of the views pre- 
sented by the latter, have long been ex- 
ploded by modern discoveries } never 
theless our vraths inade rood us 


” 
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of them. Moreover, he has happily 
availed himself of the ideas of Bacon, 
Fontenelle, Linnwus, and many more 
distinguished philosophers, and has 
made of these materials a book, which, 
we think, will become text and gospel 
among those for whom it was designed, 
viz:—those who have not time or op- 
portunity to obtain a finished classical 
education. Its object is expressed in 
the quotations which follow ; and, if we 
may be permitted to judge, that object 
has been ettained 

“[tis pot presumed, that the instruction of 
this book can be offered, as asubstitute for such 
a course of sustained and profound study. Its 
alin is, to present, in the attractive form, 
enough of the philosophy and general prinei 
ples of science, to furnish materials for thought 
and conversation upon the subjects discussed. 

* These sketches, | flatter myself, may excite 
sufficient interest and curiosity in those readers, 
for whom they are chiefly intended, to induce 
them to examine works, which treat upon these 
themes scientifically and at large. If there be 
iar character, titted for these in 


most 


work of su 


al 
tentions, in reference tothe numerous and in 
portant classes which I have named, brief, 


simple, clear, without diagrams and algebraic 
demonstrations, calculated, by the intrinsic in 
terest of the , and the manner in which 
it is disc upon the thoughts and 
memory and give him possession 
of those great and leading principles of nature, 
Which the studious in all time have labored toe 
investigate, [am ignorant of the fact. My aim 
has been to furnish such a book. 


theme 
ussed, to sei 


of the reader, 


Bonaparte’s Voyage to St. Hele- 
na; comprising the Diary Rear Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, during passage to 
St. Helena, in Isl5. Promthe Original Man 
uscript, in the hand-writing of lis Private 


recretary. 


of 


his 


Every thing that relates to Napoleon 
Bonaparte is interesting. We have 
gazed intently, for half an hour, on the 
boot-jack with which he was wont to 
pull off his imperial boots with his own 
hands. It only remains for us, when 
any thing of this kind is presented to 
our view, to ascertain that it is really 
what it pretends to be. In this case, 
there can be no doubt. The names of 
the publishers (Lilly, Wait, Colman and 
Holden) are, of themselves, a sufficient 
guaranty, and, besides, they account 
for the manner in which the manuscript 
came into their It was 
written by a respectable resident of St. 
Hlelena, who had the misfortune to offi- 
ciate as Admiral Cockburn’s private sec- 


possession 


retary. by whose family it was given to 
; iptain : Brookhouse, “ f Salem, who 
ent it tothe publishers. We did not 
need this explanation, as a cuaranty of 
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its authenticity—like some other works 
of the same kind, it contains intrinsic 
evidence that it was written by Cock- 
burn, and no other, at the time and in 
the manner set forth in the preface. 
Every one, every American at least, 
knows what was the character of Sir 
George Cockburn, and the tone of the 
work designates him admirably. We 
could almost swear that we had seen him 
write it. Fearon, Basil Hall, or Mrs. 
Trollope could not have done it better. 
Napoleon, as might have been expected, 
protested against the procedure of the 
British Government, and the admiral, by 
the order of that Government, deprived 
him and his suite, of the arms they wore 
as badges of their rank, as might also 
have been expected. A prisoner of the 
emperor's rank naturally expected the 
use ofa separate cabin for the voyage, 
and Sir George Cockburn naturally and 
nationally thought this expectation an 
unwarrantable assumption. In a heavy 
swell Bonaparte appeared out of spirits, 
and did not converse till he had taken 
a glass of Champagne, and, strange to 
relate, appeared displeased that he was 
not treated with the respect due toa 
much lower rank than his. Indeed, he 
usually appeared out of humor, an as- 
tonishing fact, considering that he had 
lost a wife, child, personal freedom, and 
an imperial crown,—not to remember 
that he was exposed to the insolence of 
as true a representative of John Bull 


as ever walked a quarter-deck. He was 
guilty of other enormities. He break- 


fasted on meat and wine, remained late 
in bed, and played badly at vignt-un. 
These things are the more astonishing, 
since he was so well accommodated on 
ship board, and had so much else to do. 
The manners of his suite were not less 
exceptionable. They did not attend a 
ritual different from their own, per- 
formed in a language they did not un- 
derstand; they were, usually, distant 
and ont of humor, and they suffered 
their unfortunate sovereign to beat 
them at games of chance. [n short, 
nothing done by any Frenchman on 
board was decorous or proper in the 
admiral’s eyes, or rather, as we should 
infer from the tone of his remarks, their 
manners differed trom that standard of 
polite perfection, the English. Wemay 
also draw another inference trom the 
volume ; that politeness and refinement 
are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the British Marine department. Cap- 
tain Hall had convinced us of this be- 
fore. 

Though the speculations of the com- 
mentitor he not worthy of much reeard, 
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considered simply as his opinions, we 
think they are worthy of credit as mat- 
ter of record. It is evident to us that 
Sir George Cockburn did not invent 
what he has put down as matter of fact, 
though he may have distorted it. It is 
clear that Bonaparte made the remarks, 
in substance, which are attributed to 
him; and some of them will furnish 
valuable materials for future history. 
What he says concerning the Russian 
campaign, and his designed creation of 
a French marine, goes to confirm some 
of the opinions already prevalent on 
those subjects. General Gourgand’s 
and Napoleon's opinions respecting the 
causes of the loss of the battle of Water- 
loo are also worthy of some notice 
The emperor’s sentiments, touching the 
characters of the crowned heads with 
whom he had had to do, strikes us as 
peculiarly characteristic of the man, 
and those of them which relate to the 
qneen of Prussia are altogether new. 
There are many other passages which 
contain signal illustrations of the history 
of the nineteenth century. 

We regard this book as one of the 
most instructive and amusing of the day. 


Notice of Mr. Adams’s Eulogium 


on the Life and Character of James Monroe. 


The author of the subject of this 
“notice’’ certainly has some claims on 
public attention. He began life under 
the happiest auspices. He was the son 
of a president, and afterwards a presi- 
dent himself. He entered early on the 
management of public affairs, and gave 
some evidence ot talent for business; a 
promise, which, as many think, subse- 
quent experience has not redeemed. 
He figured as a lampooner, a scholar, 
and an orator. As secretary of state 
he advocated and endeavored to justify 
conduct, which his better judgement 
disapproved, (See correspondence be- 
tween Messrs. Calhoun and Jackson) 
and he has since been pushed from his 
stool by the man whom he successfully 
defended. Since then he has fallen into 
obscurity, only relieved by the facts 
that he has lost the confidence of all 
parties, that he is the author of the 
worst poem the age has produced, and 
that he is now stigmatized by those 
whose favor he has vainly endeavored 
to conciliate as “ Old John Il. whom 
nobody minds.” One other title he has 
acquired, “ Author of an Eulogium on 
the Life and Character of James Mon- 
roe,’ which is now to be considered in 
connection with the criticism it has 
called forth 
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In page 63d of his Eulogium, Mr. 
Adams speaks of the capture of Wash- 
ington in 1814, as the worst and most 
disgraceful disaster of the war; which 
assumption, the reviewer, in our opin- 
ion, thoroughly refutes. 

In another part of the Eulogium we 
find these words :—‘‘ Messrs. Madison 
and Monroe incurred no blame in this 
business—they saw the danger afar off— 
they had not forgotten the lessons taught 
by the war of the revolution—they knew 
well the value and necessity of prompt 
and ample preparation.’’ The review- 
er, after detailing all the operations 
of the campaign, comes to the conclu- 
sion “that the disaster of Washington, 
was not the effect of keedless security 
and neglected preparation, as asserted or 
insinuated by Mr. Adams, but of mis- 
management on the part of the General, 
and misconduct on that of the troops.’ 
So far as this paragraph refers to General 
Winder and his troops, we are of opinion, 
judging from the evidence once laid 
before us, that’he is correct ; but we are 
not so clear with regard to the imputa- 
tion supposed to be cast by Mr. Adams 
on the other members ofthe cabinet. Mr. 
Adams's words certainly will bear such 
construction ; whether he so intended 
them or not, is another question. It is 
fair, in doubtful cases, to suppose the 
best, and we are not convinced that Mr. 
Adams’s words are, as assumed by the 
reviewer, *‘ the product of an irritable 
temperament and irregular mind.” We 
would rather ascribe them to careless- 
ness; but though the reviewer has not 
forced conviction on us, we must own 
that there is much plausibility in his 
argument. 

** Look at the map of United North- 
America,” says the Eulogium, “as it 
was at the definitive peace of 1723. 
Compare it with the map of that same 
empire as itis now, and say, the change, 
more than of any other man living or 
dead, was the work 
This position the reviewer disputes, and 
seems to us fo prove, that Mr. Monroe, 
while minister of the United States at 
Paris, swerved from his instructions in 
the most disgraceful manner, sacrificed 
his own dignity and that of his govern- 
ment, and gave such evidence of his 
own iimbecility as will with difficulty 
be believed at the present day. Ina 
word, by quoting Mr. Monroe’s own 
words, he shows that that minister's no- 
tions were soabsurd and extravagant as 
ought to have caused his immediate 
recall. According to the authority be- 
fore us, they procured this short and 
contemptuous reply from the secretary 


of James Monroe.” 
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of state. ‘‘ The ideas you have detail- 
ed are quite foreign to the views of the 
government of the United States.”’ 
Finally, Mr. Monroe was recalled, be- 
cause he could not enter cordially into 
the views of the administration. 

The reviewer proves, in the most con- 
clusive manner, that the cession of 
Louisiana, generally supposed to have 
been brought about by Mr. Monroe, is 
by no means to be attributed to him. 
He convinces us that the purchase was 
effecied by Mr. Livingston, and that 
Mr. Monroe, far from having in any de- 
gree contributed to so desirable a trans- 
fer, did all he could to injure those of 
our citizens having claims on France 
for spoliations committed on their prop- 
erty. 

It is also shown that Mr. Monroe 
failed to attain the material objects of 
his mission to the Court of St. James ; 
the abolition of impressment of Ameri- 
can citizens in particular. 

Then fellow the details of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s services in the War Department, 
which, according to our writer, were no 
services at all. We have not the time 
or the library which would be necessary 
to enable us to investigate these minu- 
tie ; but this we may say, that if the 
reviewer quotes fairly, and we see no 
reason to doubt that he does, he has 
utterly divested Mr. Monroe of all 
claim to the gratitude of his country. 
Such a pulling to pieces of reputation 
we have seldom seen. The writer does, 
indeed, manifest some bitterness, not, 
as it appears to us, toward Mr. Monroe, 


but toward Mr. Adams. ‘This fact 
should induce us to investigate his 


statements carefully, but not to reject 
them; for truth is not the less truth 
because it is spoken by an enemy. 
Several of the points advanced in the 
notice, are, we opine, clearly establish- 
ed, and the whole article goes to con- 
firm us in an opinion that we have long 
entertained, viz. that Mr. Monroe was 
a very weak man, who seldom had sense 
to perceive the right, or moral courage 
to pursue it when he did. After having 
read the review, we participate largely 
in the writer's contempt for Mr. Adams's 
Eulogium, with no increase of respect 
for him who was its subject. 

The review itself will scarcely be 
much read. Mr. Monroe and his actions 
are forgotten, and the Eulogium, and its 
author are almost as much so. The 
style of the article in question is very 
dry, and, in fine, it is only valuable as 
it revives recollections of recent Amer- 
ican history. One consideration only 
hinders us from wishing that it had not 
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been written, and that is contained in 
its motto :— 

“Jf we owe regard to the memory 
of the dead, there is yet more respect 
to be paid to knowledge, wisdom, and 
truth.” 


Baccalaureate Address, pronounc- 
ed on the Seventh Anniversary Commence 
ment of the University of Nashville, October 
3, 1832, by Philip Lindsley. 

Mhis is a pamphlet of sixty-seven oc- 
tavo pages, in praise of learning. We 
never look into a commencement ora- 
tion without doubt and fear, having sel- 
dom found any thing worth reading in 
such productions; but in the present 
instance, we have been agreeably dis- 
appointed, author, Mr. Philip 
Lindsley, is evidently a man of sense ; 
his book is well written throughout, and 
contains many good things. We count 
among the first of these a paragraph 
trom which it appears that the doctrine 
of nullification is not well received by 
the literati of Tennessee. 

There are no prominent points in this 
discourse, of which ceriticisin may take 
hold. [tis a plain, clearly-written ex- 
position of the advantages of education, 
sustained by sound argument, and illus- 
trated by well-chosen examples. ‘There 
are tew of the sentiments in which we 
cannot concur; and we are persuaded 
that whoso shail read it will derive ad- 
vantave from the perusal. Some things 
it contains which we cannot 
The anthor indulges too 
braggadocio 





The 


approve 
much in the 
style of nationality, which 
is so much laughed at by all foreigners 
who visit us. We are duly sensible of 
the peculiar advantages which Ameri- 
can citizens enjoy; but we would not 
have them too much in our mouths. 
We certainly gain nothing by being 
our own trumpeters. Especially would 
we not talk quite so much as Mr. Linds- 
ley does of our “ glorious Union” at 


not certain that 








moment when we are 
worth a farthing. »The question 
will, probably, soon be tried; and when 
it shall have been proved that the bond 
which holds these states together. is not 
a mere will be time 
enough tosing fv paan! At present, 
sucli vain-glory is out of reason. 

The following paragraph appears to 
us to smack of heresy :— 


it is 


rope of sand, it 


None but ene 


gravely 


of the people will ever 
' 





manta ia common school educa 





Hon, in the ordinary meaning ot the phrase, 

all they need. ‘This would be virtually tell 
ing them to be hewers of wood and drawer 
of water under Hitieal task: = for r 
Why is itthat oor lawyers rule the nation, an 
Hall r rat ( fron i 
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downwards? Simply and solely because they 
can do something more than read and write. li 
our mechanics and farmers would enter the lists 
with our lawyers, they must acquire the same 
degree of intellectual power and address. Nor 
would this prove a very ditficult achievement. 
Take the common run of our lawyers—and like 
our parsons—they are no great things. The me 

chanics and farmers might easily beat them at 
their own game, and with their own weapons. 
if they did but understand their interests, they 
would unite with the schoolmaster, make com 
mon cause with him, and assert their natural 
rights and influence in society. Let them take 
this matter of schools and colleges into their 
own hands. Letthem rally around our most 
respectable and meritorious, though poor, perse 
euted, and much reviled university, Let them 
contribute the tritle of a hundred thousand dol 
Jars or so, to its funds, and send to ita few hun 
dred of their clever youths to acquire the art of 









lawyer iting—and we shall soon see them at 
the head of affairs, as they oughtto be. This is 
the best advice that lL can give them. If they 


preter ignorance, and are determined to keep 


their sons in ignorance—then, farewell to all 
their greatness, and to all the dignity which 
their position might justly command. They 


may frown upon colleges--they may abuse them 

they may starve them—they may seatter them to 
the winds—but they only sink themselves the 
lower in the general seale of humanity. Instead 
of training their own sons to illustrate their 
himes andto adorn the commonwealth, they 
will become the spoil and the scorn of every 


European or eastern adventurer who may 
choose to settle among them ; for they cannot 
interdict the ingress of as much talent: and 


learning from abroad, as will sutlice to discharge 
those public and professional functions, to which 
they would themselves be totally inadequate. 


This doctrine may be true of the 
people of Tennessee, but it surely is 
not of those of Massachusetts. We are 
as friendly to the dissemination of pop- 
ular education as Mr. Lindsley can pos- 
sibly be; but we cannot believe what 
he appears to be so firmly convinced of. 
What the lawyers and other professional 
men of Tennessee may be, we cannot 
Possibly they are so ignorant that 
the operatives can easily pass them in 
the race of knowledge ; but it is not so 
here. Here, aman who lives by daily 
labor, cannot at the same time go to 
school or ve Iie must give to 
the acquisition of a trade that time 
which the lawyer gives to science and 
literature. The advantages being so 
unequal, it is impossible that he should 
make equal progress. brillant 
exceptions to this general rule there 
are; but to hold them up to the labor- 
ing classes as examples, would be to de- 
lude them. Franklin had ceased to be 
an operative before he became a states- 
man and philosopher, and his example 
only shows that one man cannot be both 
time. Let our operatives 
be instructed, with all our heart; let 
them have every means of instruction ; 
but let them not be told that they ean 
all be Washinetons and Websters 


say. 





colle 


Some 


at the same 
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Mr. Lindsley appears to overflow with 
the milk of human kindness, and to 
love all parts of our common country 
equally. Take the following as a proof 
of this, as well as of the general tone 
of his work. 


There is magic in a sound—in a name—in 
country. Who does not love his country—one’s 
own native country—the hallowed home of his 
infancy, of his Kindred, of his fathers’ sepul- 
chres? How does it strike the ear and thrill 
the bosom of the pilgrim in a foreign land? 
What citizen of this vast republic, when abroad 
in distant climes, has not felt the glow of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and exultation mantle his 
cheek, when the proud name American has 
greeted his ears from the voice of approving 
strangers—or burned with indignation if men- 
tioned in terms of disrespect or measured 
praise? And are we about to forfeit our inher- 
ited title to this glorious appellation? Are we 
to be known hereafter as Tennesseans, or Caro- 
linians, or Georgians, or Kentuckians, or New- 
Yorkers—and not as AMericans? We are the 
only people on this immense continent, who 
have acquired and appropriated, by universal 
consent, the distinctive national epithet of 
Americans. ‘The rest are Canadians, or Mexi- 
cans, or Peruvians, or Colombians, or Bolivians, 
or Brazilians. We, and we only, are Ameri- 
cans. And who so base as tamely to suffer this 
illustrious name to be merged m a dozen or 
twenty little party provincial by-words—to be 
scotfed at by all the world ? 

Every individual of a great, magnanimous, 
and honored nation, is himself a sharer of his 
country’s glory. Her reputation is reflected 
upon himself. He becomes thereby more re- 
spectable in his own eyes, more chivalrous in 
his sentiments, and more sternly patriotic in all 
his purposes. His country’s name, like a coro- 
net of nobility, is a passport to honor and dis- 
tinction, Wherever he goes. . 


Sayings and Doings at the Tre- 
mont House. In the year 1832. Extracted 
from the Note Book of Costard Sly, Solicitor 
and Short-Hand Writer, of London. And 
edited by Dr. Zachary Philemon Vangrifter. 
In 2 vols. 


This is a book of more than ordinary 
pretensions. The title-page is full of 
significant givings-out. It informs us 
that the contents of the volumes are 
* extracted from the Note Book of Cos- 
tard Sly, Selicitor and Short-Hand 
Writer, of London, and edited by Dr. 
Zachary Philemon Vangrifter.’’ What 
might we not expect from the combined 
efforts of such an author and such an 
editor? But this is not all. The title- 
page hath mottoes—mottoes full of mean- 
ing—indeed, so very significant, that we 
may as well extract them. They are 
as follows :— 

‘* Here are some score of good fellows, my 
Masters, primed with salt sayings—wit-catech- 
ers !—discreet laughers. Their conversations are 
worth attending to. The smallest man among 
’em shall tell you @ story, and you will not be 
made to yawn more than once over it.” 

The Club-Men of Clithero. 1705. 

* Whoever will live altogether out of himself 
and study other men’s Homors, shall never be 
unfortunate.” Ser Walter Raleigh. 


VOL. IV. 33 


“Though my desire be to make run for the 
many, I have taken care that no individual shall 
be pained by aught that I have written. Noman, 
maid, or mother, can justly ery out,—* In such 
or such a matter, thy finger is pointed at me.’ 
Therefore, say /,in the words of the Poet, ‘ Sir 
MIHI FAS AUDITA Loqut.’ ” 

Preface to the Check-Stroker, or Soft Rubbing 
on Smooth Places. 

Before going any further, we may 
safely decide, that whatever may be the 
true name, real character, or substantial 
wit or talents of the gentleman, who 
chooses to present himself to the public 
under the respectable appellation of Mr. 
Costard Sly, he is not altogether deficient 
in the art of getting upatitle-page. This 
alone is no contemptible praise. The 
art of making title-pages, has, in these 
days, grown intoa science of very con- 
sidemibhe importance, admitting the ex- 
ercise of a talent for quackery almost 
in an equal degree with medicine, 
school-keeping, or politics. 

Sir Walter Scott, in some one of the 
prefaces, in the new edition of his nov- 
els, informs us, that he always chose 
for his books, some insignificant title. 
A man of his limited genius might well 
be cautious of raising expectations, 
which he might not be able to satisfy. 
Mr. Costard Sly has no need of such 
precautions ; he acts in his true charac- 
ter, and in a manner worthy of himself, 
when he informs us, in the very first 
leaf of his book, by hints not to be mis- 
understood, that he is a remarkably 
witty fellow. 

Next to the title-page, comes the 
dedication, ‘“‘ To Geoffrey Crayon, Gen- 
tleman, by his sincere admirer and 
hearty well wisher, Costard Sly, of 
London, Gentleman.”’ Men of ordina- 
ry calibre, might feel some misgivings 
of modesty at putting their name on 
the same page, and in such famil- 
iar juxtaposition with that of Geoffrey 
Crayon. Not so Mr. Costard Sly. He 
has seen the world, and has learnt—a 
due esteem for himself. 

After the dedication, comes a corres- 
pondence between Costard Sly, the au- 
thor, and Dr. Vangrifter, the editor. 
There is a passage in the first letter of 
Sly to the Doctor, worthy of extracting. 
‘‘T have, also, to request,’ says this 
modest gentleman, “ that—if you re- 
solve upon publishing the inclosed,— 
you will ask your BROTHER cRITICs to 
»e good enough to admire me in the— 
right places. 

**] know I shall be found dull occasion- 
ally—but I really must protest against 
having my dullnesses extolled, and cop- 
ied out, in magazines, reviews, and 
newspapers. Praise injudiciously be- 
stowed, has too frequently (even in our 
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own days,) been the ruin of young au- 
thors, young actresses, and young 
cooks !”” 

This anxiety lest he should be admir- 
ed too much, is truly amiable. Nor is 
it easy sufficiently to praise the candor 
and frankness with which he informs 
us that he shall be occasionally dull. 
The sun has spots, but its general brill- 
iancy is so great as entirely to conceal 
this imperfection from the eyes of ordi- 
nary beholders. For our own part, we 
may safely say, that we are under no 
common obligation to Mr. Sly, for the 
information that he shall be found dull 
occasionally ; had we not his own sign 
manual for the contrary, we should have 
fallen into the egregious error of think- 
ing him always dull. 

t is customary for the works of dis- 
tinguished writers to have prefixed to 
them the life of the author; and, ac- 
cordingly, after the correspondence 
above mentioned, come the memoirs of 
Costard Sly written by himself. It has 
been observed by the curious in litera- 
ture, that however dull and stupid a 
man may be, set him to writing his own 
life, and he will be likely to strike out 
something not absolutely contemptible. 
This observation is verified in the case 
of the author under consideration ; for 
his own memoirs are decidedly the least 
stupid of those of his writings, with 
which Mr. Costard Sly has favored us. 
Indeed, they have about them such an air 
of veracity, that we cannot help believ- 
ing they are founded upon fact, and 
contain, in their principal outlines at 
least, the real history of their author. 

Mr. Sly, according to his own ac- 
count, isan English adventurer, who, 
finding that the state of his private af- 
fairs rendered it convenient for him to 
leave England, sailed for America, 
with the double intention of living upon 
the Yankees, and taking notes. How 
well he may have succeeded in the 
former part of his design, we know 
not,—the fruits of the latter part of it, 
he presents to us, in the two volumes 
now under consideration ;—two volumes 
more utterly barren and stupid, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, than any thing it 
has ever been our misfortune to read. 
They consist partly of tales, and partly 
of conversations. The conversations 
are represented as having taken place 
in the morning and in the night, after 
dinner and after supper, between cer- 
tain gentlemen with hard names, guests 
at the Tremont House. The stories are 
introduced as the case may be. Some- 
times they purport to be told, in the 
course of the conversation, by the in- 
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terlocutors in the dialorues—and some- 
times they are introduced, without any 
introduction at all. 

The interlocutors in the dialogues 
purport to be three English travelers— 
Waring, Walsingham, and Fenwick— 
Captain Parkenrath, a southerner—Ra- 
gusan and Conti, two non-descript for- 
eigners, Frenchmen or Italians—Barn- 
well and Gaultiman, two Yankees,— 
and divers other personages, from time 
to time introduced ; and if the conver- 
sations contained in this book are a fair 
specimen of the sprightliness, wit, gay- 
ety, and humor of the celebrated ‘Tre- 
mont House, we feel ourselves con- 
strained to say, that however good may 
be the accommodations, however luxu- 
rious the table, and high-priced the 
Wines, it is a mere casting of pearls at 
swines’ feet,—for all these good things 
are thrown away, upon the most stupid 
set of fellows imaginable. 

Lest we should be thought to villify 
these dialogues unreasonably, we will 
open the book at random, and give a 
specimen. Take the following from 
volume 2, pages 157 and sequent, part of 
a conversation, the scene of which is 
“The Parlor in the Tremont House ; 
time ten, P. M.” 

Captain Parkenrath, All GREAT men, my dear 
Mr. Nicks, read with their fingers. ‘Thomas 
Jefferson turned over two pages atonce. He 
could touch the sense out of a book, in a few 
minutes. Daniel Webster rans his thumb-nail 
down the margin of his brief, and lo! he has 
got the whole of the sheet by heart. Judge 
Marshall (a man of the third story,) touches the 
full stops tenderly, with his little finger, (as if 
he were picking up crumbs)—taps his forehead 
gently, and presto! the contents of the book are 
safely lodged in his brain. 

Cheers and laughter.) 

Bartholo. Nicks. ‘Two and two do not 
always make four. T'wo ones, accerding to the 
rule of matrimony, make but one ;—conse 
quently, by the same rule, four units, or two 
couples, make but two. 

Gaultiman. Poh! what has that to do with 
it? By the bye, the cholera, thank God! has 
left New-York. 

Barnwell, Mr. Gaultiman, 

Waring. From the recent visitation you 
should learn to be more humanely disposed to 
wards the tnsect creation. Flies, musquitoes, 
moths, caterpillars, and all sorts of insects, 
ought to be encouraged. They are the air scav 
engers appointed by nature ;—the legitimate 
purifiers of the atmosphere. 

{Enter Mr. MeCcvre.} 

Barnwell, Aha! Mr.MecClure. Weare very 
glad to see you—* Sit down, and drink—and 
welcome to our table.’’ 

McClure. Mercy 0? me, what a multitude 
are here! No matter!—As they taught me to 





*say at Glasgow, in Auld Scotland—Vir nonvus 


gst Quis? Who isa good fellow? He who re 
spects the decrees of the chairman, drinks about, 
and pays his share of the reckoning. (Sits and 
helps himself to a rummer of toddy, &c.) 
[ Enter Fenwick and M. Racusan.] 
Coat. Aliat Monsieur Ragusan, how ty 


doo? 
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Ragusan. Ver good, I tank you— Messieurs,— 
Gentlemens, (Mr. Fenwick, dere is de chaire) 
Gentlemens, (seating himself) 1 hope dis—dat 
is,—I hope we was not intrude upon you ? 

Bartholo. Nicks. Notatall. I guess, you ’ve 
been at the Party. 

Fenwick. Right. 

Barnwell. Well, how was it?—I hope you 
have enjoyed yourself ? 

Fenwick. Delightful. Thank you fora glass. 
** All men are equal,’? as Voltaire says some- 
where. What is it, Count? Jes hommes sort 
egaur—et ce west pas— 

Ragusan. 

** Ce west point la NAISSANCE, 
Cést la seule vertu qui fait la difference!” 

Parkenrath. What put that into your head, 
Fenwick? You, of all men, to talk about the 
equality ofallmen. An Englishman, and a lord’s 
nephew,—next in succession to a title, and I 
don’t know-how-many thousand a year! 

Fenwick, Tut! tut! L?’mareruntican,man! 
Mrs. Emmerson has converted me. Charming 
woman !—delightful party !—excellent people ! 
I’mnew man. La langue (Count, prompt me,) 
* La langue des FemMes est lew ¢pée,’??——— 
Count? 

Ragusan, * Et elles ne la laissent pas reuiller.’ 

Conti. Ha, ha, ha! Goote !—goote ! 

Fenwick. By Jove, that is always the way 
with the Count, when Lask him to complete a 
sentence for me. Sarcastic Ragusan! 

Ragusan. No, by my word. 

Captain Parkenrath. But the party, Fen 
wick ?—How did it go off?—Who was there ? 
What were the people like? And how did you 
enjoy yourself ? 

Fenwick. Sottly—First then, the party was a 
very full party, and went off very well. The 
company, however, went eff too soon. A plague 
on your early hours, say I! From half past 
nine to eleven!—What can a man do im that 
time? Who was there, say ye? For want of 
knowing people’s names, can’t tell. However, 
I did see the amiable R. A. and his lovely wife, 
and they both looked uncommonly happy. Bos- 
ton will be in tears at the loss of so lovely a 
flower. (Count, lend me your snutl-box.) Well 
then, there were two or three Russian gentle 
men,—and an English gentleman, and some 
very pretty Boston Ladies,—and some very 
pleasant Boston Gentlemen. And they were, 
all alike, disposed to be amiable, and obliging, 
facetious, and witty, and in love—with cakes, 
and creams, and hon-bons, and Champagne! 
Then there was the charming hostess—sur 
rounded, like Pope’s Belinda, by fifty sylphs. 


, 


** Some tlirid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hung upon the pendants of her ear—”’ 
Methought, | could hear them flapping theirtiny 
Wings for joy, at each lively sally of their favor- 
ite lady !! 

Crump. 
you heard. 

Fenwick. Geto, good MasterCrump. Count, 
allow me to introduce you to my friend, Mr. 
Crump. So,—where was f?) Mrs. Emmerson 
is a sort of Yorick, in petticoats ;—a lady of 
infinite jest,—of most excellent fancy ;7’—but 
what delights you most, is the heart that is 
shown in everything she says. Her laugh !— 
(in certain places one would almost say it was 
too loud)—vyet by Jove, it is so joyous,—so full 
of fan (that ’s a vile phrase, by the way, but I 
can’t think of another) that you find yourself 
crowing (like chanticleer) in sympathy, before 
you can see the pot of the joke she is laughing 
at. ty Heavens! a most exhilarating laugh! 
aldaugh that makes vou unbutton your cravat, 
for tear of choking ;—1He langh of laughs !! 

Captain Parkenrath, ** Oh heaven-born sis 
ters! source of F 


I guess, sir, it Was musquitoes that 
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Fenwick, Cry you mercy! Captaitn,—Count, 
the Captain’s glass is empty. ‘That’s right—fill 
it !—I was coming to the sisteRs, When you took 
the words out of my mouth. ‘ Most sweet 
ladies”’—who ‘need not the painted flourish 
of our praise.””? But, by Jove! what a sumptu- 
ous woman is Mrs, Lumley! What a figure,— 
what a step! whatan air! She reminded me 
of Lady G , and that is saying as much as 
I could put into three closely prited volumes— 
Count, what think you of Mrs. Lumley. 

Ragusan. Mrs. Lumelly !—Aha?—Oh, Ye-es ! 
I should say, sare, she isa woman of de fine 
spirit,—de most noble mind, One dat would 
Look powN de misfortunes, with a glance of 
her eye! 

Fenwick. Brava! Now for the other sister,— 
Mrs. Booth? 

Ragusan. Beautiful, too,—and so good! She 
say “tank you,” In so sweet tone, that your 
heart feel glad for two—tree day, after you hear 
it! 

Femrick. Admirable!—Once more, Count, 
the lady—you Know,—THE Lany! 

Ragusan. Oh, ye Mondieu! °T isa love 
ly soul in de lovely frame. Her mind dwell in 
one palais diaphane ; what you call—transparent 
palace. Her thought is as pure as de young 
blood in her cheeks. Her eyes are de little 
windows,—trom which Charité and Leve look 
out upon all mankind. Mai foi! She has not 
one litel secret which she would be ashamed to 
reveal even to an enemy,—if she had one. 
( Great applause.) 

Fenwick. Gentlemen! I beg you to Jook 
upon my friend, as the most eloquent of French- 
men. Parkenrath, now you have done clapp- 
ing your hands, tell me—were you ever 1N Lover? 

Cuptain Parkenrath. Yes,—1 was born merely 
for the purpose of loving. First, I fell in love 
with my nurse, when | was only three years 
old. She was black, to be sure, but well-fea- 
tured ; and, | saw Miss Dinah’s “ visage in her 
mind.’ Then 
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Such is a chance sample of the mis- 
erable, drivelling nonsense, published 
under the title of Sayings and Doings 
at the Tremont House ! 

Bad as are the dialogues, the stories, 
if possible, are worse. They have 
neither interest nor probability, humor 
nor sprightliness, pathos nor satire. 
The Original Tales published from 
time to time, in some of our literary 
papers, are jewels to them. 

On the whole, we cannot but consid- 
er the Sayings and Doings at the Tre- 
mont House, as the most flagrant libel 
on the Bostonians, that has ever come 
to our knowledge; for certainly, were 
they to be judged from this production, 
they oeatl be set down as the dullest, 
most stupid, foolish, msipid, senseless, 
milk-and-water community, that ever 
existed. The style of the book is ger- 
main to the matter,—low, pointless, and 
utterly contemptible. 

If all stories are true respecting the 
authorship of this work,—for we pre- 
tend not to be much versed in the tittle- 
tattle of fashionable society ,—it is pretty 
plain that the aristocracy of Boston, 
have been,—and not for the first time 
neither,—a little bit ; the whole circum 
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stances out of which the “ Sayings and 
Doings” originated, not being very 
much to the credit of their discernment. 
We can find no apology for them, ex- 
cept in a quotation from ‘Tom Jones. 
‘Give me leave to tell you,” says, ona 
certain occasion, one of the characters 
of that excellent novel, “ give me leave 
to tell you, it requires a most penetrat- 
ing eye to discern a fool through the 
disguises of gaiety and good breeding.” 
And even this apology is a lame one, 
unless we add to it, that, in the fashion- 
able society of Boston, any foolish flip- 
pancy,—in a foreigner,—will pass for 
gaiety, and any ridiculous airs tor good 
breeding. 


Literary 


Whatcheer, or Roger Williams in 
Banishment. A Poem. By Job Durfee, Esq. 


We have somewhere read, that a 
critic, to form a correct judgement of a 
book, ought to read it, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, this position is undenia)le 
However, if Whatcheer never under- 
goes justice till some person, not to say 
some critic, reads it through, the author 
has a very fair chance to escape. We 
have not read it; we could not, though 
we actually read Dermot McMorrogh. 
The first ten pages we perused, with 
infinite fatigue, and we afterwards look- 
ed here and there through the rest, in 
hopes of gathering some stray flower. 
Our hope was disappointed. What we 
shall say of the work, must, therefore, 
be understood to be predicated cf a 
small portion of it. 

Judging in this imperfect way, then, 
we may say that Whatcheer is very 
like a Thanksgiving sermon; with this 
difference, that, however dull the ser- 
mon may be, it is, necessarily sliort; 
while the poem is very dull and very 
long. The theme seems to be an expo- 
sition of the character, qualities, life, 
and adventures of Roger Williams. So 
far all is well; butit is not well to draw 
these matters to an interminable length, 
or to put what is in itself sufficient- 
ry interesting into a form which will 

righten the reader at the outset. A 
poem of nine huge cantos! We would 
as soon undertake to read Postlethwaite’s 
Dictionary. Besides, we are led to be- 
lieve, by what we have read, that the 
author has spoiled the veritable history 
of the Rhode-Island patriarch, by inter- 
polating episodes of his own invention, 
which have neither the merit of truth 
nor poetry. If the life of Roger Will- 
iams had been written in plain prose, 
within a reasonable compass, we doubt 
not that it would have been sought with 
eagerness and read with avidity; but 
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who can have patience with such verses 
as the following :— 
‘© Mary !”? (she woke) “prepare my traveling 
gear, 

My pocket compass and my raiment strong, 
My flint and steel to yield the needful fire— 

Food for a week if that be not too long ; 
My hatchet too—its service I require, 

To clip my fuel desert wilds among ; 
With these I go to found in forests drear, 
A State where none shall persecution fear.”’ 


‘© What! goest thou Roger in this chilling storm ? 
Wait! wait at least until its rage is o’er— 
Its wrath will bar e’en persecution’s arm 
From thee and me until it fails te roar— 
Oh! what protecting hand will shield from 
harm 
Thee by dark night, and where the friendly 
door 
To give thee shelter from the dire alarm 


Of hungry wolves, and beasts in human form.” 


“ Cease, cease, pi) Mary, thou dost e’en com 
plain 
That Heaven does kindly interpose to save— 
Does wing this tempest’s tury to restrain 
‘The quest of foes, and prompts my soul to 
brave 
The desert’s perils, that | may maintain 
The conscience tree, *gainst those who would 
enslive— 
Wait till the storm shall cease to sweep the 
Main, 
And we are doomed to cross yon heaving main.”’ 


The author's ferror seems much chast- 
ened, and he keeps the same heavy face 
throughout. There are no inequalities 
in his tone or manner; he never soars 
above, or sinks below the above speci- 
men. We acquit him of the prevailing 
sin of American poets, carelessness. 
His verses have evidently cost him 
much labor, and it would cost much 
more to make them smooth, or even 
mechanically correct. We should have 
taken them for prose, but that the title 
page assures us that the book is a poem; 
and, besides, most of the lines rhyme, 
and are of unequal length. We counsel 
Mr. Durfee to hang his harp upon the 
willows. If, by some strange chance, 
Whatcheer should go down to our 
grandchildren, they will reckon it not 
the least of Roger Williams's sufferings 
and hardships, to have figured as the 
hero of it. 


The Rights of an American Citi- 
izen; with a Commentary on State Rights, 
and on the Constitution and Policy of the 
United States. By Benjamin L. Oliver, Coun 
sellor at Law. 


This is the title of a handsomely exe- 
cuted law-book of 400 octavo pages, by 
our fellow-citizen, Mr. Oxiver. This 
gentleman is well known as the author 
and editor of several valuable works 
heretofore published for the benefit of 
the profession and the public, of which 
the Law Summary is one that has al- 
ready come within the sphere of our 
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critical department. His reputation, es- 
pecially as sustained by his Conveyanc- 
ing and his Precedents, both in common 
use with the fraternity, is that of an ac- 
curate writer, and a careful compiler ; 
and these are the best recommendations, 
perhaps, which he could well receive. 
This volume comprehends a treatise, 
in one Part, on what Mr. Oliver calls 
General Rights ; including chapters on 
the Natural Rights of Man; on the So- 
cial Compact of the citizens of the Union 
and of each state, implied in the forma- 
tion of the several Constitutions ; on the 
powers delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment under the Federal Compact, 
and to the state governments by the 
people of the several states; on Reserv- 
ed Rights; and finally, upon the Inde- 
pendence of the states and the sovereign- 
ty of the Union, considered together. 
Part Second comprises chapters, under 
the general head of Particular Rights, 
on the Elective Franchise ; the law of 
libel respecting public officers ; the lib- 
erty of speech aid the press ; the power 
of Courts as to contempts ; the rights of 
juries and witnesses, and the mode of 
redress for rights infringed by either of 
the governments above named. This 
Part contains, among many interesting 
passages, able commentaries on what is 
called unconstitutional law, on military 
oppression, outrages by mobs, the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, &c., with illustrative 
references to the most celebrated and 
important cases which have occurred, 
under either of these heads, from the 
origin of the government down to the 
present day. Among these may be men- 
tioned Zenglis, Charles Knowles’s, Sta- 
cey’s, and the case of the Missionaries. 
Of the last named, Mr. Oliver frankly 
and distinctly expresses that opinion 
which is undoubtedly considered the 
true one by the great majority of the 
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New-England people ; but he supports it 
in such a temper, and with such ability, 
(as indeed he does most of his views 
on most questions,) that we think he 
will have credit both for understanding 
his subject and for expounding with 
reasonable fairness, even among that 
class of the American community who 
do not concur with the learned Coun- 
sellor in that portion of his law which 
they will rather place under the head 
ot politics. 

The Third Part of the volume, which 
to us is the most interesting, as being 
the least exclusive and technical, com- 
prehends a well written Commentary 
on the policy which should be pursued 
by the General Government in relation 
to agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce. The second of these important 
subjects is discussed at considerable 
length, although not altogether with the 
aid of arguments which will carry uni- 
versal conviction. The author arrives 
at the following inference, viz. that “ so 
long as the country is in debt, it is both 
constitutional, and good policy, to tax 
foreign manufactures ; but, as soon as 
the country is free from debt, and there 
is no constitutional call for the expendi- 
ture of the money, to be raised by an 
impost of foreign goods, such impost 
cannot be laid for the sole purpose of 
protecting or encouraging domestic man- 
ufactures, without overstepping the 
constitutional authority of Congress.”’ 
There might be a query here, perhaps, 
respecting the meaning of the terms we 
have underscored; but as we have nei- 
ther room nor time to “ argufy the topic,” 
as Farmer Ashfield says, it is hardly 
worth our while to commence the un- 
grateful task of verbal criticism. The 
book is a good one, though the author 
be no more infallible than other men in 
either his reasoning or his conclusions. 
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We have read enough of ‘ The first and last Robbery,’ to perceive that it is an 


ordinary story, very ambitiously but not very grammatically written. 


We fear 


“The Merchant,” which came with it, is no better, and we have not courage to 


undertake to read it. 


“‘ Lines to a Lady,” by W. R. are subject to the order of the writer. 


“The American Union,’’ ditto. 


We recognize in the ‘“ Essay on Names,” an old contributor; we wish we 
could say a constant one—that is, if he will stick to his prose. 
‘* A New Chapter in the History of the Foresters,” 


‘ April,” 


“‘ Poetry no Fiction,” and 


‘“ Fashion, by a Dandy of the last Century,” are in the hands of the compositor 
The package of translations from the German will furnish several articles for 


publication 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY 

In Oxford, N. H. Capt. JOSEPH PRATT. 
Capt. Pratt sailed from Salem as the commander 
of several Privateers, and was engaged in this 
useful service through the Revolutionary war. 
The last which he commanded was the Grand 
Turk. In this famous privateer, he made three 
eruizes; during the first cruise, he took the 
Providence, Capt. Hancock, an English man-of- 
war brig of 16 six pounders ; on this cruise he 
also captured several rich prizes loaded with 
fish, sugar, and rum. He entered the English 
channel, and from thence steered for the West 
Indies, and after numerous captures, returned 
to Salem. In the second cruize he went off 
Halifax, where he captured an eight) gun 
schooner ; thence off Cape North, where he fell 
in with five light ships, and after manning out 
two of them, steered his way off New-York. 
Here he ran alongside a French ship in the 
hands of the enemy, lying near the light-house, 
but was obliged to relinquish the prize, owing 
to the appearance of an Englist) man-of-war ia 
chase after the privateer. In making off, he fell 
in witha vessel from New-York, which he took, 
and brought into Salem harbor. The third and 
fast cruise was from Salem to the West-India 
seas ; there he was very successful in the eap 
ture of rich prizes. It was here that he fell in 
with the British ship Pompey, of 22 long nines 
and 70 men, which struck after a short fight, 
and was brought into Salem. He then fell in 
with a privateer ship of 16 four-pounders, which 
he took and carried into Martinique, where she 
was sold. The success of the Grand Turk laid 
the foundation of the fortune of one of our most 
distinguished merchants. As soon as the Gov- 
ernment of the country was established, this 
gentleman commenced his commercial career, 
and in memory of his success in the war, named 
the first large ship launched in Salem, the 
“Grand Turk.’? This ship, under the coin- 
mand of Capt. Benj. Hodges, opened the com 
merce of the East Indies, and laid the founda 
tion of intercourse with the commercial nations 
of the East. 
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In Sandbornton, N. HW. Feb. 7, Rev. JOHN 
CROCKETT, aged 67, having been pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in that place for 39 
years. 


In Boston, Jan. 10. Col. AMOS BINNEY, 
aged 65. 

Colonel Binney was born at Hull, Massachu 
setts, in the year 1768, and being left an orphan 
at an early age, he entered upon the active du 
ties of life, without the previous advantage of 
a single day’s tuition, at any school, public or 
private—all the knowledge he possessed was 
acquired by his own efforts, while actively en 
gaged in business pursuits. 

Prompted by a desire to become acquainted 
with the natural advantages of our own soil, 
Mr. Binney in his youth made a_ pedestrian 
excursion throughout the whole interior of New 
England, Witha mind naturally prone to take 
enlarged and liberal views of men and things— 
habits extremely systematic and methedical, 
and a memory remarkably retentive, the infor 
mation he-acquired, on this exeursion, proved 
exceedingly useful, and eventually of much im 





portance in its bearings upon dis subsequent 
pursuits. After his return to Boston, he em 


barked in trade, and by industry and applica 
tion soon aequired suflicient: property to live 
with competenes and etise At this time he 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


took a commission in the Militia, and soon after 
became somewhat distinguished as a partizan 
of the National Administration, opposed, of 
course, to the then dominant party in this Com- 
monwealth, 

Just before the commencement of the late 
war, Col. Binney was appointed Navy Agent 
for the port of Boston, an office which be retain 
ed until the year 1826. His official conduct 
was made the subject of severe scrutiny, upon 
charges preferred against him soon after the 
war terminated, but the investigation resulted 
in his full acquital. It may well be doubted 
whether there was another person in the United 
States, in office or out, during the late war, 
from whose individual exertions so much advan- 
tage and glory resulted to the country, as flowed 
from the personal efforts of the Navy Agent at 
Boston. This may seem a bold assertion, yet it 
itis true. The want of confidence in the Fed 
eral Government, the embarrassed state of the 
national finances—the spirit of opposition tothe 
war in New-England generally, and at Boston 
in particular, are well Known facts, It is not 
so generally known, though equally true, that 
the Navy Agent at this port was repeatedly 
without funds of the Government for several 
weeks, at times when the sinews of war were 
urgently wanted to fit the ships of our gallant 
navy forsea. On more than one occasion Old 
Tron-Sides herself must have remained in ordi 
nary, had not the means to prepare her fur sea, to 
recruit her crew, and to supply her stores been 
furnished upon the personal responsibility of 
the Navy Agent, His accounts duly settled at 
the Treasury show very large balances against 
the Government, at the end of each quarter, for 
several successive terms. This money he was 
enabled to advance, partly by the mortgage and 
sale of his own Real Estate, and partly by the 
aid of the late Wm. Gray, who loaned him 
large sums, on his personal responsibility, to be 
appropriated to the use of the Navy. That 
much of the advantage and glory of the war 
was gained by the Constitution, all will admit. 
That she was enabled to put to sea, in proper 
time and in proper condition, was owing to the 
patriotic efforts of Amos Binney ; and it is but 
an act of justice, that the fact should now be 
made Known to the community, among whom 
the unpopularity of the national administration, 
cast a shade over the actions of its agents, how 
ever meritorious, 

From the commencement to the close of the 
active duties of life, the course of Mr. Binney, 
was eminently enterprising, is judgement 
was acute and penetrating. Whatever his 
hands tound to do, he did it with all his might. 
He was an early and steady advocate and pat 
ren of American Manufactures. His attention 
was particularly directed to the mineral treas- 
ures of our country, and he was always ready 
to test, by practical experiment, any scheme 
Which in theory offered a fair prospect of suc 
He did not withhold his aid until expect 
ation became certainty, through the instrumen 
tality of others. [lis physical and mental ener 
gies were freely exerted, and his means employ 
ed, in numerous plans of publie benefit and 
convenience, in the establishment of manufac 
tories—in the opening of mines and in the oc 
cupation and improvement of waste lands, near 
the city and elsewhere, thus giving employs 
ment and dwellings to numerous families and 
individuals, That some of his undertakings 

hould have resulted im pecuniary loss, was a 





cess. 
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consequence naturally flowing from his princi 
ples of action. But, that he should have ac 
quired an ample estate, notwithstanding occa- 
sional misfortunes, of no ordinary magnitude, 
is at once a proof of his genius and industry. 

It may be said with truth of Mr. Binney, that 
those who knew him best esteemed him most. 
Connected, as he was, with the national admin 
istration during the last war, and exposed toa 
virulent prosecution for alleged malversation in 
office—although the charges against him were 
clearly disproved, yet, there seemed to have 
remained a lurking feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the result, in the minds of his political 
antagonists, Which time alone could dissipate. 
But political prejudice had yielded to the mild 
but irresistible influence of truth. He had be 
come Known to the community as an honest, 
upright, able, and energetic man, possessing an 
extraordinary aptness for business, and a sound 
discriminating judgement. The confidence re 
posed in him, by his associates, in the numerous 
corporations, and public institutions of which 
he was, and had been a member, is the best evi 
dence of the estimation in which he was holden. 

Hle possessed the strongest claims to that kind 
of popularity which the wise man covets. 
Liberal and enlightened in his views, conciliat 
ing and affable in his manners, of sterling in- 
tegrity in his dealings—generous to excess, to 
his dependents—ever obliging to his friends— 
charitable and religious in the broadest sense of 
the terms—remarkably temperate in his habits, 
of unwearied industry, and possessing an en 
lightened regard for the public welfare ; his 
death may be considered a public calamity, for 
there are few men, if any, of whom it may be 
said with equal truth, at their decease. He has 
left a void none but himself could fill. 

Mr. Binney was a leading member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and at the time of 
his decease, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, an 
institution Which has been Jargely indebted both 
to his liberality and his personal exertions for 
its present prosperous condition. His loss must 
be severely felt by the Religious fraternity to 
which he belonged—but they will not mourn 
alone. A wide circle of those who have had 
frequent oecasion tobe thankful for bis unos- 
tentatious benevolence, will weep with his 
afflicted relatives, for the death of their bene- 
factor, while they rejoice in the assurance that 
he has gone to the home of the just. 


In Sandwich, Feb. 5, Rev. EZRA S. GOOD 
WIN, Pastor of the First Congregational Church 
and Society in that town, in the 46th vear of his 
age, and in the 20th year of his ministry. The 
following notice is abridged from the Christian 
Register :— 

Mr. Goodwin was aman singularly fitted for 
the office which he filled. He had an acute, 
vigorous, and original mind, which never grew 
inactive by amoment’s disuse. His acquaint- 
ance with books was extensive and accurate, 
and whatever he read was subjected to a pro 





cess of thought, by which it became a part of 


hisown mind. He never took upon trust the 


opinions of others, nor adopted a position of 


which he had not himself tested the truth and 
soundness, The extent of his learning, and 
his powers of research, have been displayed in 
a series of able articles in the Christian Exam 
iner, Which have earned, even from those who 
differ from him in sentiment, the praise of thor 
ough and clear-headed scholarship. 

But, though a lover of books, he did not 
dream away his life in the quiet seclusion of bis 
study. His active, benevolent, and social spirit 
made him delight to mingle with men, and in 
the stirring interests of life. Tle studied human 
nature with a penetrating, but indulgent eye. 


He had a great deal of practical sense, and that 
correct judgement of men and things which re 
sults from long and patient observation. His 
mind was thus harmoniously and symimetrically 
developed ; his learning gave it strength and 
variety, While it never deprived it of freshness 
and originality, nor encumbered its free, natural 
movements. It was in conversation with his 
friends, that the powers of his understanding 
were most fully displayed. His modesty led 
him to decline all opportunities of public dis 
play, and kept him silent in large assemblies. 
But it was impossible to talk with him familiar 
ly, without soon discovering the strength, inde 
pendence, and cultivation of his mind. He 
had that infallible mark of superiority, the pow 
er of rousing and putting in motion the minds 
of other men, After conversing with him, we 
always felt that we had brought something 
away, and that he had atthe same time given 
an impulse to our thoughts, and furnished them 
With materials to work upon, 

But it was his moral and religious character 
Which principally distinguished Mr. Goodwin, 
and to which we could not do justice without 
using language, which, to strangers, must sound 
exaggerated. He was aman of unbending in 
tegrity, uprightness and sincerity. He honored 
the truth in the Jeastas well asthe greatest 
things. He was strong in his own belief, but 
tolerant to those who conscientiously differed 
from him. His life was in accordance with 
strict principles of conduct, and yet he was con 
stantly overflowing with generous and aflec- 
tionate impulses. He abhorred sin, but pitied 
and forgave the offender. He was fervently 
and consistently religious. Christianity pene 
trated his being to the very core. ‘Though him 
self of a disposition, instinctively inclined to 
whatever 1s honorable, lovely, and of good re 
port, he considered any character as wretchedly 
imperfect, the foundations of which were not 
deeply laid in religious faith. The beauty and 
completeness of the Christian religion, its prac 
tical adaptation to common life, and its capacity 
of satisfying the longings and desires of the 
soul, were topics constantly in his heart and 
upon his lips. His life was a perfect commen- 
tary upon his faith. The light of Christianity 
illuminated his daily path; its hopes elevated, 
and its consolations supported him, 

As he was thus eminently fitted for the duties 
of his holy office, so the performance of them 
Was his great delight. Enjoying highly his vis 
its to this city, and the society of the cultivated 
men who truly appreciated his unobtrusive 
worth, he went back with pleasure to the cares 
and labors of his parish, and never pined for 
the refinements and elegancies he had lett be- 
hind him, To the improvement of his people, 
he devoted his whole being. He loved them 
deeply, and labored for them with the assiduity 
and zeal, which love alone can give. He taught 
them not only from the pulpit, but by the way 
side, in their homes, by their fire-sides ; dili 
gently availing himself of every thing from 
which a good lesson might be drawn. His ser- 
mons, in the preparation of which he was most 
constant and exemplary, were sensible, judi 
cious, practical, and attractive. In addition to 
the usual services of the day, he was accustom 
ed, on Sunday evening, to give a colloquial and 
familiar exposition of such portions of the 
Scriptures, as any member of his parish desired 
to have explained. We were present at one of 
these meetings, some years ago, and never shall 
forget the impressive and touching manner in 
which he expounded Paul’s address tothe Athe 
nians, and the affectionate reverence with 
which his hearers listened to him, 

‘To the sick and the afflicted, he was, indeed, 
a friend, ever ready to bestow upon them the 
balin of sympathy, and to give them the sup 
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ports and consolations of religion. Whenever 
there Was sorrow in a household, there he was 
sure to be. His parish was a very extensive 
one, and many of his flock lived at a great dis 
tance from him; but neither the most intense 
cold, nor the most violent storm, could keep 
him at home when the sick were to be conitert 
ed, or the dying sustained. 

‘To the relatives and connexions of Mr. Good- 
win, his loss is truly irreparable. He was to 
them an object of equal love and respect ; they 
could look to him for sympathy, and, at the 
same time, trust to him for support. ‘The sweet- 
ness of his temper, the strength and warmth of 
his affections, his cheerfulness and the activity 
and fertility of his mind made his society most 
delightful to those who saw him most frequent- 
ly and familiarly. He had the most delicate 
and tender consideration for the feelings of oth- 
ers. His character imparted its own charm to 
his manners. His self-respect gave them dig- 
nity, and his benevolence, politeness. 


In Hagerstown, Md. Lieut. WILLIAM POT- 
TINGER, of the United States navy, aged 39. 
During the late war, he was actively and use- 
fully engaged in the navy, and an officer on 
board the brig Argus, in her sanguinary engage 
ment and capture in the British channel, by the 
Pelican, a foeman of double force. The Amer 
icans sustained the unequal combat with that 
nautical skill and prowess which has ever char 
acterized thei on the besom of Neptune, until 
humanity lowered the flag which valor had sus- 
pended from the mast. 


At his residence in Warrenton, N. C. Jan. 
20, the Hon. JOHN HALL, recently a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, in the Gith year of his age. 
Judge Hall was a native of Staunton county, 
Virginia, and was born im the vear 1709. After 
going through the course of academical prepara- 
tion usual at that time, he finished his educa 
tion in William and Mary College in Willams 
burg. When Mr. Hall had completed his pro- 
fessional studies, he removed to North-Carolina, 
in the year 1792, and in the 23d year of his age, 
he settled in the village of Warrenton, of which 
he continued a resident to the day of his death. 
Hlis studious habits, his untiring attention to 
business, and fidelity to clients, obtained for 
him an encouraging share ef practice, while 
the modesty and amiableness of his private 
character, secured him friends who esteemed 
and loved him, and some of whom discharged 
towards him the last mournful duties of kind- 
ness and affection. His merit, in a few years 
after he commenced the practice of the law, at 
tracted the attention of the Legislature, who 
appointed hima Judge of the Superior Court 
under the old District System, in the year 1X01, 
The fact of his elevation to the Bench, after so 
short a residence in the state, shows strikingly 


the high estimation in which he was held. 
Upon the adoption of the present Superior 


Court System, in the year 1896, he continued to 
hold his office, and rode the cirenit regularly 
until the year 118. During that year, the pres 
ent Supreme Court was organized, and he was 
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elected one of the three Judges—an imposing 
evidence of his popularity on the Bench below, 
and a high compliment to his legal qualifica 
tions. Judge Hall continued to preside in the 
Supreme Court until his recent resignation. 
Few men ever sustained throughout life a more 
unblemished and unexceptionable character. 
Few ever possessed purer and more elevated 
moral feelings and principles. In his official 
capacity, he was indeed, an honor to the Bench. 
His judicial opinions always evinced the sound- 
est principles of truth, justice, and morals, and 
the most thorough, accurate, and profound legal 
information. He was well qualified for the en 
lightened, dignified and venerable forum to 
which he belonged in the latter part of his life, 
and the part he acted in the highest tribunal in 
North-Carolina was eminently satisfactory to 
the public and to individuals. During the 
thirty-one years he presided in the different tri- 
bunals of the state, he held with an impartial 
hand the scales of Justice, and decided all 
canses that came before him, if ever a Judge 
did, without “ fear, favor, or affection.” The 
proverbial purity of his life, the high and holy 
motives of his conduct, made him deservedly 
the object of implicit confidence during his long 
judicial career. His private character was 
equally deserving of praise. 


At his residence, at Pleasant Hill, in Warren 
county, N. C. Jan. 28, Colonel PHILEMON 
HAWKINS, the last of the signers of the Con 
stitution of the State of North-Carolina in 1776. 
He was born onthe 3d December, 1752; and, at 
the early age of sixteen, was sworn in as Dep- 
uty Sheriff for the county of Granville, and per 
formed the whole of the duties of that office for 
his principal. He belonged to the troop of cav 
alry at the battle of the Allemance, which was 
fought on the Ith of May, 1771, and for the 
distinction he merited on that oceasion, was 
presented by the Commander-in-Chief, Gov 
ernor Tyron, witha beautiful rifle. Before he 
was of age, he was elected a member of the 
General Assembly for the county of Bute. He 
continued as a member of the legislature, main- 
ly from the county of Granville, with the inter 
mission of two years only, for thirteen years. 
The last term of his service was at Fayetteville, 
in the year 1789. He raised the first volunteer 
company inthe cause of American independ- 
ence, that was raised in the county of Bute, 
and which consisted of 144 men. Inthe year 
1776, he was elected a colonel of a regiment by 
the convention at Halitax, and in that command 
performed many services ; but ultimately left 
the army, and continued to act as a member of 
the legislature. He was a member of the Con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, and frequently a member of the 
Executive Council. He was a man of strong 
mental powers, which he retained to the last, 
and possessed an accuracy of recollection, 
which enabled him to be the living chronicle of 
his times. 





In Pitt county, N.C. Feb. 1, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETHEL MOORE, inthe 1L0Jst year of her age. 





